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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Where 


DoWe Go From Here? 


Have the artificially low in- 
terest rates created by our 
government (primarily so that 
they may borrow more cheap- 
ly) served to stimulate or re- 
tard enterprise.—See page 
89 of “WHITHER AMERI- 
CA?” by Hans Christian 
Sonne, a business man. 


Is the continuance of Ameri- 
ca’s gold embargo contribut- 
ing to world recovery ?—See 
pages 108 to 131 of 
“WHITHER AMERICA?” 


Has unemployment been in- 
creased by unbalanced Fed- 
eral Budgets, and by deter- 
mination to maintain or in- 
crease the high wage scales 
of the boom times of the late 
1920’s?—See pages 132 to 
150 of ‘“‘WHITHER 
AMERICA?” 


The Government has had am- 
ple opportunity to test the 
“economy of scarcity” theory 
applied to agriculture. Has 
it been a success or a failure? 
—See pages 162 to 172 of 
“WHITHER AMERICA?” 

Has increasing participation 
of Government in business 
succeeded in building confi- 
dence, the cornerstone of all 
healthy business expansion ? 
—See pages 173 to 176 of 
“WHITHER AMERICA?” 


Where are present Govern- 
ment policies leading us ?— 
See pages 177 to 186 of 
“WHITHER AMERICA?” 


What recommendations does 
the business-man-author offer 
for the solution of our eco- 
nomic problems, which are 
just as baffling today as they 
were at the beginning of 
1933?—See pages 187 to 213 
of “WHITHER AMERI- 
Car’ 

What has been (1) “our fun- 
damental trouble?”’, (2) “the 
basis of our economic chaos ?” 
(3) “what are the safeguards 
for the future?”—See pages 
214 to 255 of “WHITHER 
AMERICA?” 

Only $1.00 postpaid 
Financial World 
Book Shop 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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PIONEERS OF PLENTY. The Story 
of Chemurgy. By Christy Borth. 
Published by The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 304 pp. $3.00. The author 
of this book is neither a chemist nor 
a scientist, but merely a clever and 
intelligent reporter. Hence the read- 
er should not expect a treatise on 
modern chemistry couched in sym- 
bols and terms that are Greek to the 
average layman. What Mr. Borth 
offers is an excellently written story 
on chemurgy, the latest offspring of 
the chemical family, which accord- 
ing to its proponents is bound to rev- 
olutionize our social and industrial 
life. Chemurgy, a new word is a com- 
position of the Greek roots “chemi” 
and “ergon” and means: “Chemis- 
try at Work.” This new science has 
set out to put chemistry to work for 
mankind for the purpose of creating 
an economy of plenty. In detail the 
author deals with the work of Wil- 
liam Jay Hale, considered the great- 
est living organic chemist; Charles 
Holmes Herty, who converted the 
southern slash-pine into newsprint; 
Francis Patrick Garvan, the crusader 
for the establishment of an American 
organic chemical industry to free this 
country from pre-war domination of 
Germany in this field; Leo Hendrik 
Baekeland, a pioneer in plastics who 
gave bakelite its name; Henry Ford, 
and his efforts to link the farm and 
the factory; the chemists of the du 
Pont company and their discovery of 
nylon ; and finally the research activi- 
ties of George Washington Carver in 
his exploits of the protean peanut. 
The book affords a glance at new 
horizons to be opened by this new 
science of which, as the author be- 
lieves, undreamed of things can be 
expected on the basis of the facts and 
the discoveries already accomplished. 


Dors Cost Too 
Mucu? By Paul W. Stewart and J. 
Frederic Dewhurst with the assist- 
ance of Louise Field. Published by 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 422 
pp. $3.50. The purpose of this study, 
as outlined by the Committee on Dis- 
tribution of The Twentieth Century 


Fund, is to examine the changing role 
of distribution in the American eco- 
nomic system ‘and to find out how 
much distribution costs, what services 
it provides and where the consumer’s 
dollar goes. The study analyzes in de- 
tail the various cost items which are 
added to the different products on 
their way to the ultimate consumer. 
So far, relatively little has been done 
to cut these costs and make distribu- 
tion more effective, but the authors 
believe that the accomplishment of 
that goal would be one of the best 
means to effect lower prices and 
thereby a higher standard of living 
for all. During recent years the prob- 
lem of distribution, fundamentally an 
economic issue, has played an impor- 
tant part in local and national politics 
in the fight between chains vs. inde- 
pendents, private vs. cooperative en- 
terprises, and  super-markets and 
mail-order houses vs. small local re- 
tailers. The general conclusion drawn 
from this intensive research work in- 
to the flow of goods is that distribu- 
tion costs today are too high. Having 
reached that verdict, a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund (consisting of persons 
with widely varying political and eco- 
nomic viewpoints) outlines a com- 
prehensive program to cut distribu- 
tion costs. Among other things the 
committee recommends the expansion 
and better coordination of govern- 
ment agencies to provide, in adequate 
and popular form, information which 
consumers need for more efficient 
buying; the further development of 
informational labeling; the wide ex- 
tension for public use of the facilities 
of government and private agencies 
for testing and appraising consumer 
goods; and the prompt repeal of 
all state legislation designed to dis- 
criminate against the products of 
other states and to restrict the free 
movement of goods between states. 
The findings of this study may have 
some bearing on future legislation 
regulating marketing methods. 
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“TOR HE preservation of capital in 

terms of purchasing power in 
periods of drastic price inflation is an 
exceptionally difficult problem. This 
fact, and the severe readjustments 
which inevitably follow such periods, 
afford the basis for the maxim that 
everyone loses from inflation in the 
long run. Nevertheless, it has been 
obvious during times of general price 
inflation that the loss of purchasing 
power by some groups has been much 
more severe than that of more adapt- 
able segments of the population, and 
that some individuals have made 
large profits before the day of reckon- 
ing, at least on paper. 


Creditors vs. Debtors 


As a generalization, it is axiomatic 
that creditors lose and debtors gain 
from the effects of a sustained, major 
advance in the price level. The pur- 
chasing power of the interest dollar 
received by the bondholder and other 
creditors decreases to the extent that 
inflation carries the general price level 
upward; meanwhile, the debtor re- 
ceives a large number of dollars for 
his goods and services, thus facilitat- 
ing the payment of interest charges 
and the retirement of the principal of 
his indebtedness. Furthermore, major 
inflations are accompanied by suc- 
cessive advances in prevailing inter- 
est rates, and quotations for high 
grade bonds are automatically marked 
down as the money market raises its 
charges for borrowed funds. The 


How to Guard 
Against Its Effects 


bondholder stands in double jeopardy 
of decreased real income and at least 
temporary depreciation of principal. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that there are two types of bonds 
which differ fundamentally: money 
bonds and credit bonds. The former 
are obligations of corporations or 
other debtors of such high standing 
that the credit risk is small and has 
little or no effect upon the market. 
On the other hand, the market fluctu- 
ations of “credit bonds” are in- 
fluenced mainly by changes in earn- 
ings prospects and only secondarily 
by the interest rate factor, which 
dominates the market for ‘money 
bonds.” During the earlier stages of 
a major inflation, many bonds in the 
medium grade and speculative cate- 
gories, previously quoted at sub- 
stantial discounts, will tend to follow 
an advancing stock market. If se- 
lections are made with discrimination, 
bonds of these types can be obtained 
on an attractive yield basis, with a 
good prospect of enhancement in 
principal sufficient to offset a con- 
siderable measure of decline in the 
purchasing power of the monetary 
unit. Although by no means a perfect 
inflation hedge, carefully chosen sec- 
ondary bonds offer a reasonably good 
medium for the preservation of pur- 
chasing power until such time as the 
inflationary movement shows signs of 
reaching an “explosive” stage. Some 
convertible bonds also offer interest- 
ing possibilities, although yields in 
this group are generally low. 
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For those who have the specialized 
knowledge essential for successful op- 
erations in the commodity markets, 
commitments in certain raw materials 
will often provide an effective safe- 
guard against loss of purchasing 
power. The field is extremely broad, 
ranging from food products and in- 
dustrial materials selling for a few 
cents a pound to platinum, recently 
quoted around $40 an ounce. But 
there are numerous special factors to 
be considered, including the technique 
of option trading, heavy carrying 
charges on bulky commodities held 
outright, diversity of price trends re- 
sulting from the varying statistical 
positions of individual commodities, 
and the influence of governmental 
controls and special taxation. Fur- 
thermore, the characteristics of the 
particular inflation period must be 
studied. 


War Effects 


The latter considerations also apply 
to the equities of raw material pro- 
ducers and processors. Many stocks 
of this type spurted sensationally on 
the news of the new European war. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
gold mining equities declined. These 
stocks doubled or trebled in market 
value on the first important step 
toward inflation taken in this country 
five years ago, the devaluation of the 
dollar. Gold differs from other com- 
modities in that its price is fixed by 
law or official edict. A far reaching 
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general price inflation would not 
necessarily result in another devalua- 
tion of the monetary unit, but it 
would lead to an increase in the cost 
of gold mining operations. As long 
as the gold price remains unchanged, 
this would mean a decrease in earn- 
ings. Thus, gold stocks provide an 
inflation hedge only in the sense that 
they offer protection against a pos- 
sible future debasement of the unit 
of currency. Even this measure of 
protection is not certain when the 
properties are located within the 
boundaries of a belligerent nation. 
The Union of South Africa has, in 
effect, “frozen” the level of earning 
power of its gold producers by estab- 
lishing an arbitrary price for their 
output substantially below the prices 
reached in the London gold market 
concomitant with the decline in the 
pound to a point slightly above $4. 

Among the strategic commodities 
which are favored as hedges against 
the effects of a wartime inflation, 
cocoa, copper, hides, rubber, sugar 
and wheat are conspicuous. All of 
these raw materials advanced sharp- 
ly after September 1, 1939, regard- 
less of statistical factors. A long 
war would deplete the existing sur- 
pluses of wheat and other grains, and 
possibly also of other commodities 
such as cotton, in which especially 
burdensome excess stocks have ac- 
cumulated. But the great increase in 
productive capacity for a number of 
important commodities since the last 
World War should not be overlooked. 
This factor will tend to prevent run- 
away markets for the majority of war 
commodities. It is estimated that 
Canada will have 400 million bushels 


Must Retire 


HE discussion of the Social Se- 

curity pension payments appear- 
ing on “L. G.’s Page” in the issue of 
August 23, has evoked the following 
communication from the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board: 


“Dear Sir: 

“My attention has been called to 
your comments on Social Security 
appearing in THE FINANCIAL WorLpD 
for August 23. I thought you would 
be interested to know that there is a 
provision in the old age and survivors 
insurance title of the Social Security 
Act which renders ineligible any bene- 
ficiary who is engaged in regular em- 
ployment—that is, employment yield- 


This discussion of invest- 
ment policies suitable for in- 
flationary periods supplants, 
for the time being, “Inflation 
Hedges,” originally sched- 
uled for this issue as Chapter 
XXVII of “Profits Through 
Stock Speculation.” 


of wheat available for export at the 
end of the 1939 crop year, dwarfing 
the indicated United States surplus. 
The world’s copper producing ca- 
pacity has doubled since the last 
World War, largely because of the de- 
velopment of low cost mines in 
Africa, Canada and Chile. The 
British Empire may be able to supply 
the major part or all of its needs in 
the present conflict. 

Such negative factors should be 
balanced against the stimulus to a 
general price inflation which will in- 
evitably develop in any protracted 
war. They are mentioned, not to sug- 
gest that commodity stocks have no 
appeal as a measure of protection 
against wartime inflation, but to in- 
dicate the need for discrimination and 
the inadvisability of concentrating 
very heavily in this group. Repre- 
sentation in equities of strongly situ- 
ated domestic producers of copper. 
lead and zine is warranted, with rea- 
sonable limits as to quantity. The oils 
deserve special consideration. 
though the statistical position of this 
industry has been unsatisfactory dur- 
ing the past two years, there are good 
reasons to support the view that the 
stocks of integrated oil companies will 


prove to be better than average 


to Get Social 


ing earnings of $15 or more a month. 
Moreover, the benefits are related to 
wage loss in such a way that the low 
wage earner receives more in propor- 
tion to his wage loss than the high 
wage earner. 

“As I read your criticism, these 
provisions seem to meet a consider- 
able part of it. A contributory social 
insurance system, which pays benefits 
irrespective of investigation of indi- 
vidual need, must be distinguished 
from a system of public assistance, 
which is paid only on the basis of in- 
dividual need established by investi- 
gation. Nevertheless the pattern of 
benefits and the conditions under 
which benefits are paid under a social 


hedges against war inflation. Fur- 
thermore, the equities in this group 
are generally more suitable for sub- 
stantial commitments by the average 
investor than most of the commodity 
stocks whose market records show 
much greater volatility. A few proc- 
essors of food products, and manu- 
facturers of shoes, paper goods, con- 
tainers, textiles and other consumers 
goods which meet a greatly increased 
demand (or reflect curtailment of 
supplies of foreign origin) in time of 
war also merit attention. But in 
these groups, commitments must be 
watched with a view to timely changes 
in market policy in the event that 
manufacturing costs should, at some 
stage in the war inflation, rise more 
rapidly than revenues. 

Inflation hedges are traditionally 
associated with direct ownership of 
raw materials, or equities in com- 
panies producing these commodities. 
But estimates of the effects of an im- 
pending war inflation must be made 
with due regard to the peculiarities of 
this general type of inflation, and also 
to certain outstanding developments 
in the economic history of the past 
twenty years. One is the great ex- 
pansion of production facilities for 
raw materials both here and abroad 
(which has been so striking as to war- 
rant the characterization of “a raw 
commodity revolution” in a treatise 
published by a prominent Harvard 
professor last year); another is the 
rapid expansion of certain manufac- 
turing industries in this country since 
the last European war. The outstand- 
ing instance of the latter development 
is to be found in the American chemi- 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Security Aid 


insurance system do take into con- 

sideration probable need since the 

benefits are related to past wages and, 

therefore, to the wage loss incurred 
by the retiring worker. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed) A. J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman.” 


We are indebted to Chairman Alt- 
meyer for setting the record straight. 
Our item was published after check- 
ing with the New York office of the 
Social Security Board, the personnel 
of which (it seems now) were not 
entirely clear as to all the details of 
the newly enacted amendments to the 
original law. 
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Higher Copper 


RUE to its status as an im- 

portant material of war, copper 
has recently staged a spectacular price 
advance, with volume of purchases 
also recording impressive gains. Fol- 
lowing closely on the heels of the 
major buying wave witnessed in July. 
the latest move considerably enhances 
the earnings prospects of producers 
of the red metal. Reported domestic 
sales in the first twelve days of Sep- 
tember—a period including only nine 
business days—amounted to 136,198 
tons, against the all-time high record 
of 183,150 tons for the full month of 
July. Sales of 357,624 tons thus far 
in the third quarter are far in excess 
of those recorded even in any six 
months’ period since the last half of 
1936. 

Sharp buying waves have been 
known to go to such extremes as to 
leave consumers in an overstocked 
condition and cause purchases to dry 
up for some months, with consequent 
adverse effect on the statistical posi- 
tion and price of the metal. The best 
recent example of such a development 
was the move which culminated in 
July and August, 1937. Since the 
depleted inventories of fabricators and 
other copper buyers were fairly well 
restored in July, it might be argued 
that an unhealthy situation could 
easily develop at the present time. But 
this view overlooks three important 
factors. In the first place, the ac- 
celeration in the pace of business ac- 
tivity since July necessitates an up- 
ward revaluation of the level of con- 
sumer inventories which may _ be 
deemed adequate. Furthermore, pro- 
ducers have kept the situation well in 


Prospective effect of 
war on supplies and 
prices of copper has 
prompted a buying 
wave of boom pro- 
portions. 


hand by refusing to sell anywhere 
near the amount of copper their cus- 
tomers desired to buy. Finally, 
prospective export demand should 
more than correct any lack of balance 
in the domestic market. 

This is not to imply that producers 
can look forward to an unending flood 
of orders from abroad. The tremen- 
dous copper exports witnessed during 
the last war will not be duplicated 
during the current conflict. From 
1914 to 1918, the United States pro- 
duced more than 60 per cent of the 
world’s copper, while by 1937 our 
share of the market had fallen below 
35 per cent as a result of the develop- 


ment during intervening years of im- 
portant properties in Canada, Chile, 
Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo and 
Russia. Addition of American-owned 
mines in foreign countries (principal- 
ly Chile and Mexico) raises our pro- 
portion of world output to about 55 
per cent of the total, but twenty-five 
years ago this figure stood at 75 per 
cent. It has been reported that the 
British dominions can supply the en- 
tire copper requirements of the Em- 
pire, even in wartime. 

England has recently established a 
maximum price for electrolytic cop- 
per equal at present exchange rates to 
9.21 cents a poundc—a considerable 
discount from the 12-cent level cur- 
rently prevailing in this country. This 
consideration together with the prob- 
able self-sufficiency of the British Em- 
pire indicates that Great Britain may 
have to be written off as an export 
market. Last year the United King- 
dom took 8 per cent of the copper 
shipped from this country, Germany 
19 per cent; these losses must be 
made up before an over-all gain in 


Relation of Copper Price Changes to Earnings 


*Recent Annual +Production 
Copper Output Common Shares Share 
COMPANY: (In Pounds) Outstanding (Lbs.) 
Consolidated Coppermines ......... 40,140,763 1,588,087 25.3 
menmecott Copper: 916,903,179 10,821,652 84.7 


*Highest production 1937-38. 


ores. 


{Also represents increase in earnings per share (in 
cents) for each 1 cent rise in copper prices. 


tIncluding production from purchased 
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exports can be recorded. But demand 
from other sources—notably Japan, 
France, Italy and Sweden—will un- 
doubtedly increase substantially, and 
diversion of Great Britain’s output to 
her own needs will leave American 
producers the lion’s share of this 
business. 

Production by members of the for- 
eign copper cartel is currently re- 
stricted to 105 per cent of standard 
tonnages, but it is anticipated that all 
restrictions may be removed in the 
near future. The last time this was 
done (mid-October, 1938), demand 
for the metal went into a tailspin, but 
there is no reason to fear that such 


action would have a similar result if 
taken now. The August copper sta- 
tistics (which have not yet been is- 
sued) are expected to disclose a ma- 
terial further strengthening in the 
position of the mineral in this coun- 
try, since both domestic and export 
demand was maintained at high levels 
throughout the month. 

The tabulation (on page 5) in- 
dicates the effect on earnings of lead- 
ing copper producers of an increase 
of one cent a pound in the price of 
the metal. Since statistics on pro- 
ductive capacity of several of these 
companies are merely rough esti- 
mates, the largest production of the 


last two years has been used as an 
“effective capacity’—which in prac- 
tically every case may be regarded as 
too low, but which furnishes an ap- 
proximate guide to the relative posi- 
tion of the various units. In inter- 
preting the figures in the table, allow- 
ance should be made for the fact that 
a number of these companies produce 
other metals—notably lead and zinc, 
which have also enjoyed substantial 
increases in price and demand. 
Despite the impressive advances 
scored by mining equities in the re- 
cent past, the shares of the better situ- 
ated units do not appear seriously 
(Please turn to page 23) 


Profits Tide Rising for United Fruit 


4 


ICTURE, if you can, a company 

that supplies about two-thirds of 
the total: world demand for bananas; 
a company that is one of the largest 
producers of sugar in Cuba, owns 
sugar mills there and runs a big re- 
finery in the United States; a com- 
pany that grows and markets cacao, 
coconuts and miscellaneous tropical 
fruits; a company that operates an 
international wireless telegraph sys- 
tem, more than 2,000 miles of rail- 
ways in Central America and around 
ninety ships aggregating some 415,- 
000 gross tons. In other words, pic- 
ture a company that is at once the 
world’s biggest farmer and the owner 
of an ocean-going fleet whose size al- 
most equals the merchant tonnage of 
the Kingdom of Belgium! This is the 
United Fruit Company. 

Over the past few weeks, consider- 
able market interest has been evident 
in the stock of this enterprise. As a 
matter of fact, its recent high (95) 
was around 15 points higher than it 
- was before Hitler began his invasion 
of Poland. It is significant, how- 
ever, that United Fruit shares had 
been generally advancing for many 
months before that time. 

With world purchasing power ris- 
ing and with greater demand for its 
products and services, United Fruit 
had been enjoying one of the best 
years in recent history. Profit rec- 
orded year-to-year expansion in both 
the March and June periods and per 
share net amounted to $2.99 in the 
first six months, contrasted with 
$1.92 in the like 1938 interval. In 
so far as the stock was concerned, 
the showing had been epitomized by 


Business was good 
during the months of 
armed peace; now the 
chances are that it will 
be even better. Its 
ace—415,000 tons of 
gleaming-white ocean 
shipping. 


a steady rise in quotations from its 
price of around 65 at the beginning 
of the year. 

Recently, a new element entered 
the operating picture—war in Europe. 
But profitwise, the implications are 
favorable. First of all, increased de- 
mand and better prices should be ex- 
perienced for its two leading farm 
items: sugar and bananas. The situa- 
tion surrounding Cuban sugar pro- 
ducers is discussed in another article 
of this issue. Of greater importance, 
however, are the prospects for ba- 
nanas, the company’s “money” prod- 
uct. 

As things now stand, there is every 
reason to expect that world ship- 
ments of this item will continue as 
before. Interesting, in this connec- 
tion, is the fact that while Europe 
is a big buyer of the tropical fruit, 
around two-thirds of banana con- 
sumption is accounted for by the 
United States and Canada. Speaking 
of the latter two, it is notable that 
geographic considerations support the 
view that this trade is hardly destined 
to suffer, despite the war abroad. 


Secondly, with mercantile shipping 
of belligerent countries snarled and 
thrown into confusion, considerable 
business will be diverted to the bot- 
toms of neutral maritime nations. 
Freight rates, moreover, will almost 
certainly be higher than formerly. 
The United States looms as an im- 
portant beneficiary of such a shift. 
And under such circumstances, the 
strategic position occupied by United 
Fruit, with its substantial tonnage, 
cannot be denied. 

Lastly, the dangers of an ocean 
voyage to Europe—to say nothing of 
certain prohibitions placed on such 
a trip by the Neutrality Act—will 
turn the stream of tourist traffic to 
American ships and more than ever 
to Caribbean ports. United Fruit’s 
“Great White Fleet” has an enviable 
reputation in this department of travel 
and is well placed to handle an in- 
creased volume of cruise business. 
Passenger traffic, incidentally, ac- 
counts for a significant portion of an- 
nual revenues. 

Projecting the present rate of 
operations over the balance of the 
year, the chances are that United 
Fruit will report net equivalent to $6 
per share in 1939—the best showing 
since 1929. Market experience over a 
period of years shows that the shares 
are not excessively valued when 
priced anywhere from 15 to 20 times 
annual earnings. Thus at current 
levels of about 92, where it returns 
4.3 per cent on the $4 dividend 
(which may be supplemented by an 
extra this year), the stock may be 
considered attractive for income and 
possible further capital enhancement. 
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War Bene 


UGAR is near the top of the list 

of commodities considered es- 
sential for warfare. In this country 
it has the additional distinction of 
having been constantly under some 
form of governmental control since 
1789 with the exception of four years. 
Originally subject to a tariff for reve- 
nue, this later gave way to a tariff 
for protection, and during periods of 
emergencies even stricter controls 
have been set up, the latest of which 
is the quota system introduced in 
1934. The outbreak of the present 
war in Europe has created another 
emergency, reflected in a substantial 
rise in world sugar prices which, dur- 
ing recent months already had stiff- 
ened as leading European powers ac- 
cumulated stocks as a war reserve. 


Price Situation 


American prices moved in accord- 
ance, and here the rise more recently 
has been supported by a psychological 
factor : fear-inspired buying by house- 
wives for hoarding, and advance pur- 
chasing by industrial consumers for 
the same reason. When raw sugar 
reached a price of almost 3 cents a 
pound duty free, the U. S. Govern- 
ment abolished the quota system to 
prevent a run-away market. This 
action makes the world sugar price 
the determining factor in the price 
structure of the U. S. domestic mar- 
ket, as we still import two-thirds of 
our requirements from abroad, most- 
ly from Cuba. But the Government 
cannot under present conditions pre- 
vent advances if world prices go up. 
Should such a rise assume unreason- 


able proportions, it is likley that ra- — 


tioning of supplies would be estab- 
lished. But unless the war should 


Removal of Quota Restrictions Spurs Sugar Imports 


Statistical position 

precludes a runaway 

market. But a period 

of more satisfactory 

profits seems at last 
to be in sight. 


last for several years, there are at the 
present time no prospects that there 
will develop in the sugar markets as 
tight a situation as was experienced 
during the 1914 World War. 

During the early phases of that 
conflict, European beet sugar produc- 
tion was drastically reduced and in 
many important areas was complete- 
ly abandoned. Before the war Eng- 
land obtained most of its requirements 
from continental Europe, and after 
1914 was forced to draw upon the 
Empire and Cuba. Subsequently, 
under a pact with England and the 
United States, that island increased 
its production enormously—from 2.9 
million tons in 1914 to 4.6 million 
tons in 1919—and literally became the 
world’s sugar bowl. During those 
years distribution was regulated by 
the contracting governments, and in 
that period the price of raw sugar 
never went higher than the 7.52-cent 
top reached in 1917. 

This expansion of Cuban produc- 
tion had its parallel in a similar in- 
crease in the United States and its 
insular possessions. The abolishment 
of the war controls in 1919 was the 
signal for a wild inflation in the sugar 
market, which however lasted only up 
to the general collapse of commodity 


—Finfoto 


prices in 1921. Then in a few months 
sugar dropped from a high of 23.57 
cents to less than 4 cents a pound for 
raw. Later, the gradual return of 
Europe as a producer further aggra- 
vated the situation which had been 
created by overexpansion, and the in- 
dustry went through a long period of 
depressed prices which finally re- 
sulted in the establishment of control 
agencies in this country as well as 
abroad. 

The. combined efforts of those 
bodies gradually eliminated overpro- 
duction. Cuba’s output dropped 
from a high of 5.9 million tons in 
1925 to only 2.3 million tons in 1933; 
prices had gone down as well and 
reached a low of 0.57 cents per pound 
raw in 1932, the average for that year 
being 0.93 cents. 


War Influence 


The new European war has again 
changed the outlook. For the time 
being large reserves are on hand, too 
large to justify the advances recorded 
so far, which must therefore be 
credited to the assumption of a long 
drawn out war. The situation differs 
in many aspects from that which con- 
fronted the industry in 1914. While 
beet sugar production of the belliger- 
ent nations will suffer, especially from 
lack of man power for the harvesting 
of the crop, it appears unlikely at this 


juncture that large areas devoted to. 


beets will be destroyed and taken out 
of production as was the case during 
the last war. Furthermore, Cuba is 
in an excellent position to increase 
its output at a fast rate, as the planta- 
tions and equipment already are there 
and need only a thorough overhaul- 
ing. And then the productive facili- 
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ties in our insular possessions, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, and in the Philip- 
pines, are much larger than during 
the last war, not to mention the 
enormous expansion of our domestic 
cane and beet sugar production. Thus 
an immediate squeeze in sugar is not 
in prospect and further advances de- 
pend entirely upon the duration of the 
war. 

In the absence of price fixing regu- 
lations the world price for Cuban 
raw will determine the price level in 
this country. Because of the tariff 
this price is expected to hold about 
1.5 cents a pound above the world 
price, and the greatest beneficiaries 


O FAR, utility equities have failed 

to respond marketwise to the in- 
flationary stimulus of war on general 
business activity. Undoubtedly there 
has been some selling of utility stocks, 
based partly on fear that war infla- 
tion will hurt utilities and partly on 
desire to switch into primary war 
beneficiaries. There are certain 
groups of utilities that perhaps will 
lose more in the long run from a pro- 
tracted war than they will gain in the 
initial phase of better business. But 
there are also certain groups that may 
benefit to a marked extent—compar- 
ing favorably with the expectancy of 
even some of the industrial benefi- 
ciaries. 

The group of 21 utility stocks in- 
cluded in the accompanying table 
showed an average gain of 55.4 per 
cent from the 1914 low to the 1916 
top. This gain was well below the 
107 per cent rolled up for the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages during the 
same period. But perhaps the most 
effective comparison would be with 
bond averages, which in 1916 showed 


are of course our insular possessions 
and the Philippines, which import 
duty free. Domestic producers like- 
wise will get the benefit of the higher 
prices which, again to repeat, depend 
almost exclusively upon the duration 
of the present hostilities. A post- 
war collapse such as occurred in 1921 
can probably be avoided by the con- 
trol mechanism of the Government, 
which can immediately reinstitute the 
quota system when it considers the 
present emergency passed. 

A constructive attitude appears to 
be warranted regarding the outlook 
for the leading domestic beet sugar 
producers and operators in Porto 


Rico. Cuban producers now export- 
ing to this country under the 1.5 cent 
a pound tariff are slightly less attrac- 
tive than the domestic and insular 
group, though they are mostly low 
cost producers. Great Western Sugar 
(recently quoted at 33); Holly 
Sugar (16); Central Aguirre (29) ; 
Fajardo Sugar of Porto Rico (34); 
and South Porto Rico Sugar (31) 
occupy the most favored positions. 
The refiners stand to benefit in a 
more moderate way, as their raw ma- 
terial costs tend to keep pace with 
the firming up of the finished prod- 
uct. Their profits are exclusively in 


(Please turn to page 28) 


the War Years 


Those utilities that did 

the best during the 

World War also held 

up better in the 1918 
slump. 


an extreme gain of 5.3 per cent but 
by September, 1918, had declined 
10.8 per cent below the lowest level 
of 1914. This bond loss was greater 
than the loss of 8.6 per cent in utility 
stocks at the lowest prices of 1918, 
compared with the 1914 low. 

The group of utility stocks that re- 
sponded most feebly to the war stim- 
ulus included American Telephone & 
Telegraph; Brooklyn Union Gas; 
Commonwealth Edison, Consolidated 
Edison, of New York (then Consoli- 
dated Gas) ; Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power of Baltimore; 
North American Company; People’s 
Gas Light & Coke; and United Gas 


Improvement. This group also made 
the worst showing in 1918. It seems 
likely that this group will also fail to 
benefit as much as other utilities from 
the current war, except that North 
American and People’s Gas Light & 
Coke are both better situated now 
than they were in 1914. The latter 
now supplies natural gas instead of 
manufactured gas, and this difference 
is important. 

The outstanding group of utilities 
included the following : American Gas 
& Electric, with a gain (1916 com- 
pared with 1914) of 138.5 per cent; 
American Water Works & Electric, 
400.0 per cent; Cities Service, 370.9 
per cent; Columbia Gas & Electric, 
511.1 per cent; Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric, 109.4 per cent; Pacific Lighting, 
47.1 per cent; Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph, 145.0 per cent; Standard 
Gas & Electric, 240.0 per cent; and 
Western Union Telegraph, 98.1 per 
cent. The average gain for these nine 
stocks was 167.5 per cent—much 
higher than the gain for the industrial 
averages. 


Action of Leading Utility Stocks During the World War 


1914 1916 Range> 1914 1916 ~=--1918 Range 
STOCK: Low High High Low STOCK: Low High High Low 
American Gas & Electric...... 65 155 ——*98—— North American Co............ 64 76 57 37 
American Power & Light...... 55 79 +5o___ Pacific Gas & Electric.,........ 32 67 45 28 
American Tel. & Tel........... 124 134 109 90 Pacific Lighting .............. 85 125 116 114 
& Wee... 15 *6 Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 20 da 27 18 
Brookl = Gates Ges 118 133 93 78 People’s Gas Light & Coke.... 106 118 61 40 
Citi g “stiles tatiana 79 352 300 211 Public Service of New Jersey.. 107 137 109 85 
5 45 920 Southern California Edison.... *77 93 *82. 
reed “4 Standard Gas & Electric....... 5 
ommonwe ISOM ......-- oes ose nited Gas Improvement...... 80 93 2 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y.. 112 145 105 83 Western 53 105 
Cons. Gas El. Lt. & Pr. of Balt. 102 130 108 93 
e's 112 149 120 98 *Bid prices. 
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A diversified group of fifteen representative common 

stocks, personally selected by the publisher, as 

representing better-than-average opportunities if 
considered for long term holding. 


N presenting the accompanying list 

of 15 representative securities for 
the consideration of our readers, I 
have weighed in my mind certain 
fundamental factors that must be kept 
in the foreground if the fullest ad- 
vantage is to be obtained from this 
two-way market which lies ahead of 
us. Even before war became a def- 
inite fact, our own domestic situation 
was pointing to recovery. That alone 
augured higher security prices. Now, 
with the increased activity superin- 
duced by the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, that movement should be 
accelerated. 

In order to derive the maximum 
benefit from the present situation it 
was deemed advisable—in the forma- 
tion of a well rounded portfolio—to 
choose a representative security in 
each of the foremost industries that 
would be favored by increased earn- 
ings, either as a direct beneficiary of 
war or as a collateral beneficiary. It 
must be accepted that the greater 
volume of business will penetrate into 
all branches of industry, except those 
directly handicapped by war, espe- 
cially those enterprises having large 
investments abroad. 

What particularly recommends the 
stocks in this group are their past 


earnings records, their substantial — 


standing in their individual industry, 


By Louis Guenther 


and their progressive managements— 
which in themselves are the sine qua 
non of intelligent investment and 
speculation in an expanding industrial 
cycle. Together, they form a well 
rounded portfolio. In view of the 
hectic markets we are now experi- 
encing it is earnestly suggested that 
these securities be acquired on a cash 
basis and held for their major pos- 
sibilities rather than for any short 


term market swings. If the war 
should be a prolonged one, and un- 
less we get into it, the earnings of 
these corporations should progres- 
sively expand. 


x * 


Note: From time to time other 
similar “bargain lists” will be com- 
piled when warranted by industrial 
developments. 


| 
Fifteen Bargains 

Issue: Industry | 
American Car & Foundry, pfd.......... Rail Equipment 
American Gas & Electric............... Public Utility 
Continental Can...... Container } 
Firestone Tire & Rubber............... sian Rubber 
Electrical Equipment 

Heavy Machinery | 
North American Aviation............. .... Aviation 
Tide Water Associated Oil................. Petroleum 
...-Food and Shipping | 
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LVews andl Opinions on Listed Stocks 


§ ‘@ 
. Ratings are from Tue FINANCIAL 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, September 13, 1939 


D+ 


Existing long range positions in 
shares, recently quoted at 6, may be 
continued by those who can exercise 
patience and assume a high degree 
of speculative risk. With war in 
Europe capturing speculative im- 
agination, these shares have come 
pretty close to doubling in value over 
the past few weeks. Part of the en- 
thusiasm may stem from the fact 
that company is primarily a supplier 
of the U. S. Government, thus min- 
imizing importance of the Neutrality 
Act with its airplane export embargo. 
The fact remains, however, that Avia- 
tion Corporation does not rank with 
the stronger units in its industry. Be- 
sides, increased development and en- 
gineering costs will probably make 
for red ink operations this year. 


Aviation Corporation 


Blaw-Knox Cc 


Present positions in shares, now 
around 15, may be retained as a long 
term speculation. Despite the fact 
that sales were somewhat lower, com- 
pany brought results to 16 cents a 
share in the first six months this 
year, compared with a small loss in 
the like 1938 period. The improve- 
ment was apparently the result of 
wider profit margins incident to 
lower raw material and operating 
costs. Reflecting increased activity 
in the steel, construction and auto- 
mobile fields, unfilled orders aggre- 
gated $3.3 million as of June 30, last, 
compared with $2.1 million on the 


same date a year ago. (Also FW, 
Aug. 2.) 
Colorado Fuel Cc 


Speculative positions in shares, 
now around 23, should be continued 
over the longer term. Operations in 
the final period of the fiscal year 
(which ended on June 30) were suf- 


ficiently profitable to wipe out earlier 
losses and leave a small balance on 
the common stock as well. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that indicated profit in the last three 
months was $1.24 per share—the best 
quarterly showing since reorganiza- 
tion in 1936. With railroad purchases 
still the dominant factor in this unit’s 
business, indicated improvement in 
the rail equipment market should 
favor results in the current fiscal 
year. (Also FW, July 19.) 


Commercial Solvents C 


Immediate term prospects and 
growth possibilities over the longer 
term justify inclusion of shares in 
well diversified lists; approx. price, 
15. With volume up sharply, Com- 
mercial Solvent shares advanced 
abruptly last week and sold at their 
best levels since 1937. Aside from 
war psychology, the move was in- 
spired by a firm price structure and 
expectations that higher alcohol 
prices will be announced by the in- 
dustry early in 1940. Such a move 
would go far toward improving com- 
petitive conditions in the alcohol field 
—thus restoring profit margins to 
more normal levels. (Also FW, 
Aug. 23.) 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Worp Appraisal ratings up to date. 


American Crystal Sugar..C to C+ 
Sugar price rise some help 

4 General Time Instrument.C to C+ 

{ Restores div. on earns. pick-up 
Cutler-Hammer Cc toC+ 
Pointing to more favorable earns. 

Central Aguirre C+ to B 
Should benefit by expanding 

sugar demand 

May Dept. Stores........ B toB+ 

Maintains good sales and earns. 


pace 

So. Porto Rico Sugar....C+toB 

Should benefit by rising sugar 
demand 


10 


Goodyear Tire C+ 


Now around 29, shares constitute 
a suitable medium for representation 
in the tire and rubber industry (paid 
75 cents so far this year). Goodyear 
has already taken steps to protect 
itself against the recent rise in crude 
quotations. Sales representatives for 
mechanical goods have been notified 
not to accept orders for these prod- 
ucts at present prices for shipment 
after October 1. Meanwhile, com- 
pany has announced plans to spend 
$1 million on the construction of a 
new plant at St. Mary’s, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of mechanical rub- 
ber goods. This division accounted 
for some 18 per cent of the rubber 


industry’s dollar volume in 1938. 
(Also FW, Aug. 23.) 


C+ 
Maintenance of present positions in 
shares, now around 55, is warranted 
for those who are prepared to assume 
greater-than-average speculative risks 
(ann. div., $3 plus extra). By de- 
claring a 50-cent extra last week, 
company has brought indicated pay- 
ments for the year up to the 1938 
level. On the face of things, Howe 
Sound should share in the increased 
world demand for precious and non- 
ferrous metals. But too much en- 
thusiasm for the shares should be 
avoided. For one thing, copper-gold 
mining activity—which contributed 
40 per cent of revenues in 1938—is 
concentrated in British Columbia and 
thus subject to the recent increase in 
Canadian taxes. For another, politi- 
cal trends in Mexico continue un- 
favorable. (Also FW, July 19.) 


Howe Sound 


B+ 
Tax boosts and limitation of cop- 


per selling prices remove much of 
this stock’s attraction; other issues 


International Nickel 
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offer better speculative prospects just 
now; recent price, 44 (ann. div., $2.) 
Although stock reversed its uptrend 
abruptly on the news, this recent dec- 
laration of maximum prices for copper 
by the British Ministry of Supply does 
not entirely remove potentialities of 
earnings increases as a result of war- 
quickened demand for copper. First, 
the officially fixed quotation—which 
is subject to revision either up or 
down—works out to 9.21 cents per 
pound (with £— $4.04%), not far 
from average London market price 
for the red metal last year. Second, 
increased sales volume under war 
conditions should go far towards 
making up for the indicated price 
sacrifice as compared with 1938. 
While a bit tarnished, therefore, the 
stock is still entitled to be classed 
among the “war brides.” (Also FW, 
Sept. 13.) 


Interstate Home Equipment C+ 


Shares, recently priced at 7 (N.Y. 
Curb), are suitable for retention as 
a long term speculation (ann. div., 
50 cents). Continuing its steady 
growth of the past several years, com- 
pany reported record gross and net 
in the July quarter and in the first 
nine months. For the last mentioned 
period, profit was $740,000, or $1.60 
per share. This compared with 
roughly $568,000, or $1.23 per share 
in the corresponding interval a year 
ago. Company’s business consists of 
retail instalment sales of a large 
variety of household furnishings and 
appliances. 


Irving Air Chute C+ 


Current and longer range prospects 
justify maintenance of existing specu- 
lative positions in shares, now around 
20 on the N. Y. Curb (ann. div., $1 
plus extras). Although exports to 
belligerent nations of items such as 
arms, ammunition, airplanes, airplane 
engines and parts, etc., are now for- 


Westinghouse and 
the New Stockholder 


HE current trend toward in- 

creased frankness between cor- 
poration management and stockhold- 
ers is well illustrated in the case of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. Directly upon be- 
coming a partner in this enterprise, 
stockholders receive a booklet which 
traces, in popular style, the history 
and organization of the company. 
This work features a resumé of each 
division of the business, a table show- 
ing the number of stockholders in 
each of the last twelve years, a list 
of officers, and a short discussion on 
industrial relations—a field in which 
Westinghouse has been a leader. For 
those with a statistical turn of mind, 
the company presents a comparative 
balance sheet for the years 1934-38, 
a twenty-year record of operations 
and a breakdown of the “Westing- 
house Dollar” for 1938. All in all, 
the booklet is a constructive—and in- 
teresting—work and might well be 
emulated by other large corporations. 


bidden by our neutrality legislation, 
the prohibition does not extend to 
parachutes. The theory is that these 
are a safety device rather than an 
“implement of war.” This indicates 
that there will be little interruption 
to the record business now being en- 
joyed by this company—the leading 
unit of its kind in the world. (Also 
FW, Aug. 16.) 


Libbey-Owens-Ford B+ 


Cyclical and longer range growth 
prospects justify retention of shares, 
recently quoted at 46 (indicated ann. 
rate, $2). Aside from being the coun- 
try’s largest producer of safety and 
window glass, company is also the 
second biggest factor in the plate 
glass field. Thus it is interesting to 


note that the glass trade expects 
benefits from hostilities abroad as a 
result of virtual stoppage of imports. 
At home, meanwhile, demand is hold- 
ing at high levels in the wake of sus- 
tained building activity. In so far as 
Libbey is concerned, the present 
period is also one of rising demand 
from the automobile industry, as out- 


-put of new models moves steadily 


higher. (Also FW, May 31.) 


May Department Stores B+ 


Recently quoted at 49, shares are 
suitable for retention by those who 
want representation in the merchan- 
dising field (ann. div., $3; yield, 
6.1%). If operations continue the 
pace set in the first six months (to 
July 31), earnings in the current 
fiscal year will have little difficulty in 
surpassing the per share result of 
$3.10 shown in the preceding fiscal 
twelvemonth. May operates a chain 
of six department stores located in 
cities stretching from Baltimore to 
Los Angeles. In contrast to general 
experience in the industry, company 
operated profitably throughout the 
depression. (Also FW, Apr. 19.) 


C+ 
Retention of existing holdings is 
warranted, at currently deflated levels 
of about 16 (ann. div., $1). Accord- 
ing to official reports, company’s $3.1 
million investment in Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia is fully 
protected by reserves; in addition, 
receivables in both England and 
France have also been safeguarded. 
Thus, losses which may be seen on 
these accounts as a result of hostili- 
ties will not involve charges to either 
income or surplus. Meanwhile, aided 
by good domestic gains, company 
continued dividend coverage in the 
June quarter by earning the equiva- 
lent of 43 cents a share. (Also FW, 
Aug. 30.) 
; (Please turn to page 27) 
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Moth and 


the Flame 


I would be remiss in my obligation 
to THe FrnanctaL Wor sub- 
scribers if I failed to warn them of the 
dangers accruing out of reckless 
speculation in a hectic market such as 
that through which we are now pass- 
ing. It is a market not unlike the 
early phases of 1929, when all con- 
siderations of potential values were 
submerged in the fanciful delusion 
that quotations fixed the worth of 
securities, 

It was not then recognized that a 
frenzied public purchasing power was 
building up a Mississippi bubble that 
could collapse after it had exhausted 
itself. The speculative moths of that 
period were consumed in the flames 
they had lit for themselves. Notwith- 
standing this sorrowful experience, 
from the blind buying now going on it 
appears that this lesson has not been 
heeded, and in consequence we may 
again see the moths being consumed 
in the fires of their own reckless 
speculative purchases. 


How could it be otherwise in a 
market surfeited with paradoxes? 
Where securities of bankrupt com- 
panies suddenly are stirred to life on 
the superficial theory that they would 
become the beneficiary of large war 
orders. Where stocks that have not 
paid dividends for years are selling 
on a much higher basis than seasoned 
dividend earners. But unthinking 
speculators blind themselves to these 
realities. All that concerns them are 
fast-moving quotations—which can 
quickly slump back to their bottom 
prices once this urge for gambling 
peters out. Unless they are fortunate 
enough to get out in time, letting 
some other sucker hold the bag, they 
will find themselvés among the moths 
with their wings badly singed. To 
avoid this pitfall, investors must exer- 
cise the greatest discrimination. They 


should think of quotations last, think- 
ing first of the stock’s potential value 
based on past earnings records, and 
how it would bear up in periods of 
peace as well asin war. Such a yard- 
stick will at least prevent them from 
owning colorful securities more useful 
as wall paper than as evidences of 
sound values. 

The market is too full of paradoxes 
to warrant a care-free spirit of selec- 
tion. It is well to remember that as 
one robin does not augur the arrival 
of spring, so hopeful expectations of 
large war profits—even if realized for 
a short period—do not create sub- 
stantial or intrinsic values for a se- 
curity. When peace comes along with 
its drastic readjustments, those war 
profits and artificially high price 
levels will disappear as rapidly as 
snow before a heat wave. The time 
to exercise prudence and sound judg- 
ment is at the beginning of a war 
boom instead of after it reaches its 
zenith. 


Sound Basis 


Is Value 


Intelligent investors will not be de- 
luded by fast-moving quotations. 
They will leave them to the gamblers 
who, acting on the theory of taking 
quick profits, believe they can get out 
before the unthinking unload. In a 
measure this is what has happened 
in the early stages of this supposed 
“war” market. When all the froth 
simmers down to an actual apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental fact that earn- 
ings, management, and position of in- 
dustries and securities are what create 
actual values, in its wake will remain 


many burnt fingers and considerable 
wreckage resulting from a disregard 
of these sound and fundamental prin- 
ciples. 


Utilities Out 
of Line 

When speculation gets out of 
bounds it is useless to argue with its 
phantasies. It is like a fever that 
must run its course, and when it 
subsides then its follies come home to 
roost with the distressed feelings that 
are the concomitants of the mental 
jag they have engendered. The pres- 
ent market is passing through one of 
these unhealthy stages. 

Evidence of this is found in the 
current neglect of the utilities. Their 
fine record throughout the depression 
is entirely ignored in the wild quest 
for get-rich-quick profits in the sup- 
posed war babies. Common sense and 
sound judgment should tell us that if 
a sustained rise in business accom- 
panies this European war, the utili- 
ties should receive their share from 
the development. To assert that they 
would be held back because their rates 
are fixed is not wholly true, for in- 
creased power production could well 
absorb higher operating costs. While 
residential power rates may remain 
where they are now, the sale of in- 
dustrial power has no such restric- 
tion, and it is from this source the 
utilities will derive their greatest 
benefits. Furthermore, the gains the 
utilities recorded long before war 
came into the picture are bound to be 
accelerated. 

It is reasonable to look forward to 
a more proper appreciation of the in- 
trinsic value of sound public utility 
securities when the bloom in which 
the war babies are now basking has 
lost its vivid speculative coloring. 
There could not be any sound peace 
or war recovery without the utilities 
—one of the most important cogs in 
the business machinery—sharing in it. 
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Investment 
Changing World 


By Col. H. Murray-Jacoby 


This is the second of two discussions of the need for eternal vigilance in 


order to insure investment success. 


The author has been connected with a 


number of important banking firms both here and abroad; he has headed 

several utility enterprises, and has served on the directorates of insurance 

and other companies. He also was formerly active in the diplomatic field, 
and at one time held the rank of U. S. Ambassador.—The Editors. 


HERE can be no complete cure, 

particularly as there is a much 
debated issue whether our consump- 
tion in a normal period can employ 
our entire productive capacity, ex 
such extra stimulations as the either 
real or artificial automobile and hous- 
ing booms of the twenties, or the con- 
sumption spending boomlets of the 
late ’thirties. But we could smooth 
out the curve, even if we cannot 
abolish the curve itself. 


Instalment Selling 


Point One*—the violent variation 
in our national income—is largely 
caused through high pressure instal- 
ment plan selling, thus causing an ac- 
celerated excess curve of consump- 
tion-production which, once everyone 
is filled up with cars, radios, houses, 
leads to a giant vacuum. During that 
vacuum industry, thus almost closed 
down, goes into a tailspin dragging 


FW, Sept. 6, 


down with it K.W. output, carload- 
ings, rents, and with it the security 
price structure. You can flatten this 
curve by reducing instalment selling, 
at least shorten the length of it, as 
General Motors has already wisely 
done, by the introduction of self- 
restraint in high industrial places, 
something that we had hoped for in 
1936-37. but which unfortunately 
demonstrated the adage that “history 
teaches us that history teaches us 
nothing.” 

Coming now to point Number 
Two, new capitalizations should be 
so constructed that they can better 
weather the violently fluctuating 
economy of our days. That means 
less bonds and preferreds and more 
common stocks. The Chandler Act 
and Section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act represent recognition of this 
principle in retrospect. We should 
now look ahead and construct a priori 
more flexible capitalizations, which 
naturally requires a greater education 
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Mextancnoty Scictoz.—A Mr. Fred. A. Hall, young 
gentleman from Boston, who had been a ‘joarder at Webb's, 
Congress Hall, for a week or ten days previous, put an end 
to his life on Sunday last by taking.’audauum. Late in 
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ORTH RIVER INSURANCE COMPANY, — 192 

Geeenwish -to insure against losa 

or damago by fire, upon as favorable terms as any similar 

institution in this city. They also insure against loss or 

damage by inland navigation. 
DIiREcTORS : 

i iley, David Rogers, Benjamin Stephons, 

tage, lease Jones, Willam B. 

Astor, Wm. C. Rhinelander, arles Grahaw, David Jobn- 

trong, Stuart F. Randolph, 

, Samuel Verplanck, come 

P. Rogers; Joseph. Bayley, N. I. Quackenboss, Samuel D. 
Ts, 


nokis Edward A. Nicol, Richard Ray, Joho 2. Martia,. 
Michael Alliston, Silas B. Hamil 
RICHARD WHILEY, President. 
PETER R. WARNER, Secretary. so 


who appeared against ber as ‘complainant ; be stated that 
his wife was gencrally pretty clever to him, but, by some 


the afternoon Mr. Webb having occasion to go into his 


room, found the door locked on the inside ; 
as of a in 


os or other, was more ill-natured than usual last 
ve him 


North River Insurance Company “Ad” in First Edition of The Sun 
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of the investing public for common 
stocks as investments. 

As to point Number Three—the 
excessive pessimism which gives way 
to excessive optimism and vice-versa 
—only education and deeper under- 
standing of the underlying causes can 
cure the kind of insanity which drove 
up Radio (with a book value of be- 
low a dollar a share) to a price of 
549; or drove down Southern Pacific 
bonds into the twenties though they 
paid their interest all the time. The 
cause of this phenomenon is economic 
illiteracy ; it exists in low places but 
also in high places where such use- 
less things as economic statistics are 
often relegated to an ex-college em- 
ployee who is usually put on ice as 
soon as the orders flow in big enough. 


Safety Where? 


Having dealt at length with the 
negative side of the problem of safety, 
some remarks on the positive side of 
the problem are in order. Where, 
then, if at all, can safety be found? 
By and large, the writer has observed 
safety as expressed in uninterrupted 
dividend records over a very long 
period of time and where the business 
had assumed institutional character. 
Needless to say, the historic record 
can only be part of the ingredient of 
safety ; there must also be in evidence 
a good present condition and, as far 
as ascertainable, a good future. 

Take for instance the leading 
Standard Oil stocks. The Rocke- 
fellers have managed to perpetuate 
their ideas even in their own families 
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by educating worth-while young fel- 
lows instead of playboys. In their 
vast organizations the elderly execu- 
tives are training the younger men 
around them with such care that an 
almost indestructible hierarchy of ef- 
ficiency and competence is set up. 
After every crisis they come up smil- 
ing stronger and better. Hence 
dividends without interruption in 
Standard Oil of New Jersey since 
1882; California since 1911; Socony 
since 1911, etc. 


Similar considerations apply to 
other vast organizations, such as Gen- 
eral Electric, Procter & Gamble, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
and various others; the test that 
they are selling “ex excessive per- 
sonality” is found in their uninter- 
rupted dividend records. Take the 
aforementioned Procter & Gamble. 
This firm has managed to earn a 
profit each year for one hundred 
years with only one exception. There 
are two elements which, by way of 


contrast, handicap the presence of 
safety and which the conservative in- 
vestor must watch. One is the 
rapidity with which technical proc- 
esses change, and the other the pres- 
ence of the aforementioned “exces- 
sive personality.” The writer still 
remembers a full sized page in an 
automobile magazine in which the 
automobile companies which at one 
time or another existed were listed. 
The list was in microscopically fine 
(Please turn to page 26) 


Up-Trend for Western Union 


HE important changes in trends 

of Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s earnings have fluctuated 
rhythmically over a long period of 
years in response to general busihess 
conditions. While value of these sta- 
tistics in reflecting moderate changes 
in the rate of business activity has 
been affected by increasing competi- 
tion from the telephone, the radio and 
air mail, the company’s revenues are 
still quite sensitive to the major 
changes in fundamental conditions. 
Therefore the fact that for the past 
several months telegraph revenues 
have been coming back, even though 
slowly and irregularly, confirms other 
indications of general business im- 
provement. 


As the current increase in business 
activity is directly connected with 
the European war, comparison of 
Western Union’s earnings during the 
1914-1918 World War and during 
subsequent cyclical years may suggest 
to some extent what to expect at this 
time. The system is much larger 
now than in 1914, but the number of 
outstanding shares is practically un- 
changed. And the leverage factor, as 
an influence upon earnings per share, 
is infinitely greater, as the post-war 
expansion, which trebled revenues by 
1929, was financed by the issuance of 
over $70 million bonds. In compari- 
son with recent years, it is also well 
to remember that largely out of its 
own resources the company has re- 
tired some $27 million of maturing 
bonds and bank loans since 1935. Ef- 
fective competition from radio-air- 
mail-telephone was not the factor in 
1914 as it is today, but as an offset 
Western Union now has facilities for 
supplying stock and commodity quo- 
tations by ticker from 28 primary 
markets as well as*the Teleregister 
automatic stock quotation board serv- 


ice. The tremendous amplitude of 
speculative interest in stocks and com- 
modities in recent weeks, as a result 
of war inflation psychology, is in 
strong contrast with the abnormally 
low volume that characterized recent 
months. 

In the first year of the World War, 
Western Union was able to carry 
practically all of the 10.6 per cent in- 
crease in revenues through to net in- 
come. Thereafter, revenues soared at 
an accelerated rate until 1918, when 
the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies were operated by the Govern- 
ment on a compensation basis. But 
as expenses rose even more rapidly, 
diminishing returns set in. In the 
post-war boom, Western Union’s 
revenues increased tremendously, but 
the fine operating efficiency displayed 
in 1915 has never been recovered. 
Earnings recovered vigorously follow- 
ing the 1929-1932 depression, but in 
1936 the company again lost control 
of expenses, due to increasing labor 
costs and taxes. Especially unfavor- 
able were the Wagner Act, the Social 
Security Act, the Minimum Wages & 
Hours Act, and the apparently one- 
sided administration of the National 
Labor Relations Board. And in the 
latter part of 1937 the Department of 
Justice filed suit against the company 


WESTERN UNION SINCE THE WAR 


Gross Net 

Revenues Income Earned 
Year: (Millions of Dollars) Per Share 
$46.3 $5.4 $5.38 
eee 51.2 10.2 10.17 
61.9 12.4 12.42 
a 77.0 11.7 11.74 
ae 57.6 10.5 10.49 
ere 134.5 15.3 15.24 
eee 145.7 15.6 15.12 
a 83.0 D 08 D 0.79 
i 98.4 7.2 6.89 
ESS 100.5 3:3 3.18 
91.7 D 1.6 D 1.57 


under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
As a result of these and other factors 
and reflecting the sharp contraction 
in general business activity, the 1938 
showing was even worse than that of 
1932. (This unfavorable comparison, 
however, was due largely to a heavy 
increase in depreciation charges.) 
The worst showing was made in 
the first quarter of 1938: a loss of 
$1.03 per share. But since that time 
the management has been able to 
show much better control of ex- 
penses. Revenues continued to de- 
cline throughout 1938, but only nomi- 
nal deficits were reported for the last 
half. While operations were still un- 
profitable in the first quarter of 1939, 
it is significant that revenues in- 
creased slightly ($144,000 or less 
than 1 per cent), and the loss of 
$818,000 (78 cents per share) was 
$262,000 smaller than the 1938 ex- 
perience. And in the second quarter 
results changed from red to black; 
with revenues increasing some $1.2 
million (5.2 per cent), the resulting 
profit of $595,000 or 57 cents per 
share showed a wide swing away from 
the loss of $439,000 (42 cents per 
share) suffered in the 1938 quarter. 


So far this year, Western Union 
has been see-sawing around the 
break-even point. After allowing for 
bond interest, profits have been shown 
in five of the eight months: March, 
April, May, June and August. Gross 


‘revenues have averaged about $7.7 


million a month, and any significant 
addition to that figure can run up 
earnings comparatively quickly. 

Strictly as a speculation on the in- 
creased volume which should result 
from the quickened business activity 
in this country which is expected over 
the next year or so, the shares at re- 
cent prices of around 29 do not ap- 
pear exorbitantly valued. 
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The Market Outlook 


Changed psychology has greatly accelerated the business rise, which 
so far has proceeded largely on purely domestic demand. Stocks 
are reasonably priced in relation to normal peace time earnings. 


N Wednesday there occurred the first set- 

back by the market as a whole since the cur- 
rent war-inspired price climb started, but the re- 
action was so comparatively small as to indicate 
that—despite the great gains of the past two 
weeks—holders are reluctant to take profits, and 
buyers with substantial resources still stand ready 
to extend their commitments upon the appear- 
ance of any material price concessions. The pace 
set by the rise up to mid-week cannot, of course, 
be indefinitely. continued, but all present indica- 
tions are that the trend—interrupted from time 
to time by the usual technical reactions—will 
continue upward for considerable time to come. 


T is obvious that the stage had been set for 

acceleration of the business improvement 
which has been underway since last spring, and 
that we were awaiting only some dynamic de- 
velopment to bring about that quickening of in- 
dustrial activity. It could well have been started 
by something much less momentous than the out- 
break of war, bringing the prospect of large orders 
for needed materials. But the great significance 
of the development when it did come, has given 
business an impetus the size of which had been 
nowhere looked for. Thus, the Jron Age this 
week reports ‘a tremendous volume of steel 
orders, almost unprecedented within so short a 
period, has been piling up .. .” with compara- 
tively little of the increase coming from abroad. 


HE present prospect is for a comparatively 
long war, which will probably mean that 
American goods will be in increasing demand by 
the belligerent countries. Nevertheless, we can 
expect the stock market to be frequently affected 
by news developments such as Allied reverses, 


or overtures for peace, or events in this country 
in addition to the readjustments which occur for 
no reason other than the internal condition of 
the market structure itself. 


S measured by the familiar industrial aver- 
age, prices have now advanced nearly 25 
points since the low of late August, suggesting 
that a fairly significant correction may be in 
order. Investors should be prepared for such an 
eventuality, but there is little to indicate that any 
price weakness would be more than temporary. 
By and large, stocks are not unreasonably priced 
in relation to the earnings which could be de- 
veloped from a normal peace time business re- 
vival; any number of issues of sound companies 
can be found which are currently selling for less 
than ten times the earnings which were reported 
for 1937, certainly not an abnormally prosperous 
year as measured by pre-depression standards. 


T should be needless to warn investors against 

concentrating their interests in stocks which 
may be directly benefited by expected war orders. 
These have been among the more spectacular per- 
formers, but also they obviously carry a greater 
degree of risk. Many companies will not receive 
a single order from any government here or 
abroad, but will enjoy substantial earnings gains 
as a result of the general increase in industrial 
activity. And prices for their stocks should of 
course improve proportionately. As for bonds, 
gilt-edge issues remain unattractive, and any bond 
requirements should be filled from the ranks of 
sound medium grade issues whose prices are 
dependent more upon the issuing company’s credit 
standing than on changes in interest rates.— 
Written September 14; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Steel: 


August output of steel ingots, August shipments 
of U. S. Steel Corporation and the industry’s pro- 
duction rate for the week beginning September 11 
(70.2 per cent of capacity) were all the highest 
witnessed since September, 1937. Foreign in- 
quiries have increased phenomenally of late, and 
have begun to be translated into actual orders. 
Until recently, there has been some question 
whether steel prices could be maintained ; the ques- 
tion now is, will they be increased? The decision 
will probably be made shortly. Export prices, 
which had been as much as $9 a ton below domes- 
tic quotations in the case of certain products, have 
now been raised to a point where the differential 
has been wiped out. Tin plate prices were recently 
reaffirmed, but this action does not close the door 
to subsequent increases if demand warrants such 
a course. The present high rate of production 
may be traced partly to hasty specifications against 
low-priced contracts booked earlier in the year, 
and partly to current orders reflecting consumers’ 
fears that prices will be advanced either for the 
fourth quarter or as of the first of next year. 


Lessened Competition: 


The hazards of ocean shipping have increased 
tremendously during the past week or so, and will 
probably continue to do so. In reflection thereof, 
shipping rates have been raised substantially, to 
the especial detriment of a number of foreign made 


goods which compete in this country with similar . 


products manufactured by American companies. 
Thus the latter, whether or not they are to par- 
ticipate in the strictly “war goods” business that 
seems in prospect, appear destined to enjoy larger 
sales volumes and better prices as a direct result 
of the disruption of Atlantic commerce. Cement 
companies along the Eastern Seaboard have been 
particularly harassed in recent years by com- 
petitive imports. Flat glass has been another 
item of importance, as have paper, numerous types 
of chemicals, and cameras. 


Retail Trade: 


Although handicapped by the increasing uncer- 
tainty which prevailed throughout the month of 
August, department stores were able to increase 
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their business by a greater than seasonal amount. 
The Federal Reserve’s adjusted index, of depart- 
ment store sales for last month stood at 89, com- 
pared with 86 for July—and with 83 for August, 
1938. Before allowing for usual seasonal changes, 
the index jumped from 60 for July to 70 for Au- 
gust. Retail stores are not, of course, direct bene- 
ficiaries of war orders. But increased general 
business activity here can hardly help being re- 
flected in further improvement in their sales and 
earnings. 


Aircrafts: 


In light of the wartime conditions now prevail- 
ing, it is probable that information concerning or- 
ders and operations of the aircraft manufacturers 
will henceforth be even more meagre than it has 
been in the past several months. So far as present 
business is concerned, work is proceeding at top 
speed. Deliveries on orders for the account of 
Great Britain and France will be made in this 
country, and the planes stored pending possibility 
of a change in the Neutrality Act. The manu- 
facturers, however, will receive payment in full. 
Failure to change the neutrality legislation would 
make new orders from abroad uncertain, but in 
any event leading companies already have suf- 
ficient business on their books to maintain opera- 
tions at a high level for months to come—and sub- 
stantial additional orders from the United States 
Government seem a foregone conclusion. 


Carpets: 


Carpet companies (whose earnings records have 
characteristically been erratic even under more 
normal conditions) appear to be in for a squeeze. 
Although this country imports only around 10 per 
cent of its apparel-class wool, all of its carpet-class 
wools come from abroad, principally from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Under present condi- 
tions, supplies from those areas will now be taken 
in larger part by Great Britain, sharply reducing 
the amounts available here and greatly increasing 
raw material costs of the floor covering manufac- 
turers. Leading makers already have raised sell- 
ing prices by 5 to 10 per cent, but further in- 
creases will have to be made if profit margins are 
to be protected. 
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Shipping: 


Despite the difficulties which undoubtedly will 
arise in connection with almost all sorts of ocean 
shipments, the recent shifts of events should result 
in a substantial increase in traffic for American 
ships. Operating costs will of course be higher, 
but for the shipping companies these will be offset 
by the increased shipping rates. Thus a period 
of better earnings seems ahead for the companies 
engaged in this field. And stimulated by the pros- 
pect of greater demand for American ships, ship 
construction has again spurted. As of September 
1, shipbuilding at American yards totaled 693,115 
gross tons against 477,205 gross tons on the same 
1938 date (and a gain of nearly 100,000 gross 
tons for the preceding 30 days alone). Further- 
more, additional contracts totaling 450,000 tons 
have been placed since the beginning of this month. 


Bethlehem Steel: 


One of the most spectacular performers in the 
market’’ we have had so’ far has been Bethle- 
hem Steel common, which rose from 5734 at the 
end of August to 100 this week. The speed of 
the rise has been disconcerting to the conservative 
minded, but in light of the fact that the company 
was able to earn almost $8 per share on peace- 
time business in 1937 the issue does not appear 
to be dangerously priced. Nevertheless, the up- 
rush has probably put the stock in a temporarily 
vulnerable position. Admittedly, the business 
which should accrue to the company during pro- 
longed warfare should raise profits materially 
above the 1937 figure. But in the meantime the 
risk of a significant price readjustment is obvious. 
Holders of the issue who would insure against 
disappearance of any material portion of their 
present paper profits, and at the same time retain 
most of their potentialities of further price ap- 
preciation, should consider a switch from the com- 
mon into Bethlehem Steel’s convertible debenture 
3%s, 1952, currently quoted around 113. Each 


bond is convertible into approximately 9.09 shares 
of common until October 1, 1942, and on a declin- 
ing scale thereafter until maturity. 


International Nickel: 


The British Government has limited the price 
at which it will purchase copper from its Dominion 
properties (the limit works out at around 9 cents, 
currently) and Canada has substantially increased 
its corporate income taxes, both of which steps 
adversely affect International Nickel’s prospects 
of profiting from warfare. Earnings should con- 
tinue more than sufficient to cover the $2 dividend, 
but much of the speculative bloom is off the issue. 
For that reason, the stock is being removed from 
our “Business Cycle’ recommendations on Page 
IV. Those holders who are more interested in 
potentialities of price appreciation than income, 
can transfer to one of the remaining issues in that 
list, or into Kennecott Copper which is being 
added this week. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Steel Industry—Scrap prices mount; scheduled op- 
erations jump to 70.2 per cent, highest level in around 
two years. 

Commodity Prices—General upturn restoring bal- 
ance between finished goods and raw material prices. 

Railroads—Prepare for peak loads as industrial ac- 
tivity points to higher levels. 

Automobile Industry—Strike settlements permit 
speeding new model output. 


Neutral Factors: 

Sugar Quotas—Discontinued by President; final 
effect of action doubtful. 

Congress—Called in special session to consider 
problems raised by war in Europe. 
Negative Factors: A 

Foreign Exchange—Sterling breaks through recent 
British support level. 


European War—England planning on three-year 
conflict. 
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Current Recommendations 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest 
and principal: 


° Recent Current Call 
For Income: oe 


Champion Paper deb. 434s, 50. 101 4.70% 105 
Container Corp. deb. 5s, 43.... 100 5.00 101 


Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 91 5.49 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s,’70 86 5.23 7102% 
Utah Pwr. & Lt. Ist 5s, 44.... 99 5.05 105 


For Profit: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb.4s,’52 111 3.60% 106% 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 96 4.16 10514 
Lion Oil Ref: conv. deb. 4%4s,’52. 105 4.29 102% 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s,’52 115 3.03 105 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

conv. deb. 4s, 48........ ¢... 114° 3.51 101% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for 
investment purposes for income. 


Recent 
Price Yield Price 
Firestone Tire 6% cum......... 102. 5.88% 105 


Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 106 5.66 110 
Walgreen Drug 444% cum.(w.w.) 91 4.95 114 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 102 6.86 115 


For Profit: 


- Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 


appreciation are combined in these issues: 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 94 4.25% 107% 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv... 103 4.85 110 
Radio Corp. $3.50 lstcum.conv. 60 5.83 100 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 


than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Indi- Annual 

Recent dends cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
Amer. Home Products. 50 $240 48% $3.88 $3.75 
Amer. Sauff .......... 62 3.25 52 $313 322 
101 6.00 5.9 14.71 14.69 
Bristol-Myers ......... 45 240 53 3.21 3.25 
Continental Insurance.. 37 1.80 48 2.73 2.87 
Corn Products ........ 62 3.00 48 2.52 3.18 


First National Stores... 42 2.50 5.9 x3.14 x3.38 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
General Foods ........ 39 $2.00 5.1% $1.75 $2.50 
34. 2.40 7.0 295 281 


Liggett & Myers, B.... 99 5.00 5.0 6.35 6.09 


Louisville G & E. “A”. 18 1.50 83 1.96 1.99 
National Distillers .... 23 2.00 8.7 3.86 3.85 
Pacific Lighting ....... 45 3.00 6.6 410 4.18 
Sterling Products ..... 75 380 4.9 5.29 5.10 
United Shoe Machinery 78 4.25 5.4 y4.24 y3.95 


x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1938. y—Fiscal years ended February 28, 1939 and 1938. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well diversified portfolios. Included herein are representatives of a number of companies which 
should stand to benefit earningswise from prolonged warfare. 


Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 45 $1.50 $4.42 $1.44 
American Brake Shoe.. 46 1.00 4.01 1.03 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 35 = 0.45 2.09 0.91 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 50 atk 4.70 D0.23 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 94 sate 7.64 D0.70 
27 0.25 3.19 D0.08 
11 0.64 D2.90 
Climax Molybdenum... 49 2.20 2.85 3.12 
Consol. Coppermines.... 10 0.25 0.32 0.20 
25 3.68 D0.25 
Crucible Steel ......... 51 cits 5.26 D8.78 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 27 1.00 1.71 3.11 
Electric Auto-Lite .... 38 1.00 3.43 1.53 


*Removed from list this week. Being added to the list this week. 


D—Deficit. z—12 months ended October 31. 
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Divi- Annual 
Recent — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 

*International Nickel... 44 $2.00 $3.32 $2.09 
Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 12 ois 3.39 D3.11 
7Kennecott Copper .... 44 1.75 74.60 42.10 
Lima Locomotive ...... 35 sacs 4.83 D3.26 
Montgomery Ward .... 54 1.50 3.41 3.50 
Motor Wheel ......... 16 ~=0.40 2.11 0.73 
National Gypsum ...... 11 eds 0.33 0.49 
Newport Industries .... 16 ak 2.22 D0.09 
Paraffine Companies ... 39 2.00 $2.44 $2.80 
Square D Company.... 29 = 0.75 3.09 1.17 
Superheater ........... 29 0.62% 2.31 0.51 
Texas Corporation .... 49 2.00 5.02 2.15 
Weston Electrical Inst. 20 0.50 2.10 0.71 


tFiscal years ended June 30, 1938 and 1939. 
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—Finfoto 


and Otherwise 


N HOMES and offices and in Washington and Wall 

Street, war continued to dominate thinking last week. 
The public, its imagination captured by the sensational 
upward rush of potential war beneficiaries, showed an 
increasing disposition to enter the market. The Presi- 
dent, with an anxious eye on the turmoil overseas, called 
Congress in special session for September 21. And 
brokers, many of them over-worked and under-staffed, 
saw the ticker print a story of ever-mounting stock prices 
as trading was sustained at high levels. 


S predicted by a number of technicians, stocks met 
resistance at about the 153-156 level. According to 
these students, “barring unforeseen circumstances” the 
industrial average could react to around 140. From that 
point, expectations are that a return to the 150-155 area 
will be seen and then a jump to around 174. At the mid- 
point last week, the familiar industrial average closed at 
154.10. 


ANY observers were impressed with strength of 

the general market in view of the fact that the rise 
has presumably been effected without benefit of pools, 
manipulation, “insider” trading, and like activities out- 
lawed by legislation of recent years. Brokers reported 
that there was plenty of cash around and that only about 
20 per cent of all trades were on margin. Interesting, 
also, was the tendency of the list to come back swiftly 
after declines—the conclusion being that fresh buyers 
were all too ready to fill the ranks of sellers taking profits. 
All in all there is plenty of cause for enthusiasm around 
“Broad and Wall.” 


VER since the big push in stock values began, there 
has been considerable talk of switching from so- 
called “defensive” issues into equities calculated to benefit 
from the explosion abroad. In so far as this involves 
the wanton liquidation of sound, income-producing issues, 
at least one investment service is condemning the prac- 
tice. Other advisors are cautioning stock buyers against 
the indiscriminate purchase of armament issues. A lot 
of people are going to wake up with a big headache some 
morning—and with only “cats” and “dogs” for company. 


T is interesting to note that the Administration seems 
disposed to make its price-control policies a two-way 
affair. Last week, for example, sugar marketing quotas 
were discontinued, thus nipping a booming sugar market 
that had almost stampeded the nation’s housewives. And 
there’s more like ammunition in Government hands. Sur- 
pluses of a variety of commodities can readily be dumped 
and rocketing prices thus stemmed. It looks as if the 
citizen will at last see the “ever-normal pantry” plan in 
action on a two-way hookup. 


NUMBER of commission houses have been pre- 

senting statistics to show clients how corporate 
incomes rose during the World War years. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the conflict in Europe will expand 
earnings on this side of the water. But past figures 
should not be taken too literally these days. ‘History 
repeats,” is a high sounding axiom. But by way of main- 
taining a balance, remember that one highly regarded 
thinker observed that “We learn from history that we 
learn nothing from history.”—Written, September 13. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 12, 1939 


Shares Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
452,800 6634 82% + 
Republic Steel ............. 430,600 26% 28% + 2% 
New York Central......... 389,500 16% 2034 + 45% 
Anaconda Copper.......... 324,800 385% 37% — % 
General Motors ........... 317,200 51% 55% + 4 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 306,000 6% 7% + 7 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 271,700 8234 981% +1534 
International Nickel ....... 253,100 55% 4534 + 9% 
Kennecott Copper ........ 214,400 44 46 +2 
Int’l Mercantile Marine.... 207,700 7h 14% + 6% 
North American Aviation... 196,800 18% 21% + 3 
Aviation Corporation ...... 183,800 5% 6% + % 
Interlake Tron ..........0:: 174,800 153% 1634 + 1% 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 171,800 19 245% + 5% 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ........ 170,000 3 2% — % 


Shares -——Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 168,200 145% 14% + & 
Canadian Pacific Railway.. 165,300 4% 53% + % 
Armour & Company (Ill.).. 161,900 8% 73% — 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 153,700 17% 1834 +1% 
Commercial Solvents....... 145,900 133% 15% +2 
142,800 15 17% + 2% 
Int’l Paper & Power....... 138,600 9% 13% + 3% 
Chrysler Corporation ...... 137,100 837% +7. 
General Electric .......... 131,200 39% 41% +2 
Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 130,500 4834 52% +4 
Great Northern Railway.... 126,500 26% 31% + 5% 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 121,100 484 563% + 7% 
Yellow Truck & Coach..... 119,900 17% 19% + 1% 
Packard Motor ........... 119,500 4% 
Bendix Aviation ........... 119,300 28% 31 + 24% 
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American Smelting & Refining Company 


Celanese Corporation of America 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 9s Eamings and Price Range (AR) 

Incorporated: 1899, N. J. Office: 120 Broad- 100 PRICE RANGE 

way, New York City. Annual meeting: 75 

First Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 50 

holders: Preferred (July 7, 1939), 7,707; 25 

common (August 4, 1939), 20,880. 0 es 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ None $4 

—— stock 7% cum. ($100 0 

ommon (nd 1931 “35 "36 “37 1938 
~*Not callable. 


Business: An important factor in the non-ferrous metal 
industry, company is one of the largest metal smelting and 
refining enterprises in the world and a large producer of 
copper, lead, zinc, silver and gold in its own right. Owns 
Federated Metals, largest factor in the scrap trade, and owns 
substantial interests in General Cable and Revere Copper. 

Management: Under direction of the Guggenheim interests. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1939, $64.7 million; cash and securities, $20.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 3.9-to-1. Book value (common), $31.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends were reduced during 
1932 and 1933; arrears eliminated in 1934. Common payments 
initiated 1904; omitted 1922 and 1933-35. 

Outlook: Since custom smelting business and fabricating 
interests are more important to earnings than mining, profits 
depend on metal demand rather than on prices. 


Comment: Preferred stock enjoys high standing; common 
ranks among the more conservative equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 *Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
. eee $1.81 D$3.15 D$4.96 $0.12 27%— 5% 
D 0.14 0.91 0.77 None 53%—10% 
1.07 0.56 1.63 None 514—30% 
eee 1.51 3.50 5.01 None 6454—31% 
3.01 3.84 6.85 4.05 103 —56% 
Sea 3.38 3.16 6.54 5.00 105%—41 

eae 1.53 1.71 3.24 2.25 5834—28% 


*Not adjusted for inventory charges. {To September 13, 1939. 


*Not available. 


Earnings and Price Range (CZ) 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 75 
60 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1918, Delaware, as the Ameri- 45 
can Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 30 
Name changed to present title in 1927. 15 
Office: 180 Madison Ave., New York City. 0 = 


Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 


Number of stockholders (April 1, 1937): <aecmeiscnd 
Prior preferred, 1,800; participating pre- 0 
ferred, 1,100; common, 2,800. DEFICIT PER SHARE 


2 
1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938° 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... $10,000,000 
Notes payable to banks.......... $6,200,000 
*Prior preferred stock (7% cum. $100 par)............. ...+ 164,818 shs 
tPreferred stock (7% cum. Ist part, $100 par)...............0eeeeeeees 148,179 shs 


* Redeemable at $120 a share. redeemable, 


profits remaining after regular $7 requirements. 

Business: Important domestic manufacturers of synthetic 
yarns and fabrics from cellulose acetate. Yarns accounts for 
about 90% and fabrics for 10% of annual sales. Owns sole 
rights to Dreyfus “Celanese” patents for U. S., Central and 
South America. 

Management: Officers with company since incorporation. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $23 million; cash, $15.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 10.7-to-1. Book value of common, $5.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Cleared up preferred arrears in 1933 and 
1934, full rate since. Only payments on common, 1936 and 1937. 

Outlook: Company has gained the leading position in the 
acetate silk field, and secular growth is indicated by an aggres- 
sive expansion program. 

Comment: The preferred issues have investment status; the 
common is a speculation on growth of the rayon industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


entitled to 10 per cent of any 


Qu. ended: June 30 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1933... $3.32 None 58%— 4% 
2.25 $1.50 324%4—21% 

1. 08 $1.03 $0.43 D$0.50 2.04 2.25 41%—13 

Nil Nil 0.70 D 0.44 0.26 None 26%— 9 
0.71 1.03 tNone 29%—135 


tTo September 13, 1939. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Company 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


7 Earnings and Price Range (BC) 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 2 

9 
Incorporated: 1904, Maine. Office: 50 Broad | 6 cannon 
St.. New York City. Annual meeting: 3 
Third Wednesday in March at Portland, 9 }O [om] $1 
Maine. Number of stockholders (March, 
1939): about 4,500 EARNED PER SHARE oo 5 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
Capital stock ($5 600,000 1931 ‘32 ‘33 °34 ‘37 1938 


Business: Owns 120-acre property in Butte, Montana, which 
is capable of producing about 160,000 tons of ore annually. 
Chief product is zinc, but manganese and small quantities of 
lead, silver and gold are also recovered. Properties are leased 
to Anaconda Copper Mining Co. until July 8, 1941. Lease 
terminable by Anaconda, at any time on six months notice. 

Management: Well regarded; includes officers of Anaconda. 

Financial Position: Operating arrangement makes large 
working capital unnecessary. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $171,845; cash, $26,999; marketable securities, $147,425. 
Working capital ratio: 49.2-to-1. Book value, $5.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Negligible in recent years. 

Outlook: No payments can be received under lease agreement 
until substantial maintenance and development expenditures 
by Anaconda have been recovered. 

Comment: Stock represents an unusually high risk factor. 


*WIOLS TWLidVD 30 GNV GHO93Y GNIGIAIC 


Year’ 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Range 

7 7 7 D$0.02 None 2 % 

tD$0.06 D$0.02 D$0.01 D 0.09 None 

D 0.006 D 0.02 D 0.026 D 0.02 None 3%— 1% 

0.007 0.05 D 0.04 0.10 None 3%— 1% 

0.01 0.01 0.03 0.05 $0.05 65— 2% 

0.04 0.07 0.01 0.17 0.10 9%— 2% 

D 0.01 D = Nil D 0.03 Non 5 — 2% 

D 0.01 §None §6%— 2% 


*Before depletion. reported. {¢Six months’ earnings. §To September 13, 1939. 


Earnings and Price Range (CGG) 
Data revised to September 13, 1939 50 
40 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Office: 6 30 
East 44th Street, New York City. Annual 20 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number 10 
of stockholders (December 31, 1937): 6,200. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
CUM. CONV. (MO PAF) shs 2 
tPreference stock, $3 cum. : 
181,135 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938 
Common stock (no par).......... 335,320 shs 


*Callable at $55 per share; convertible into 124 shares of common. 
7Callable at $55 per share; convertible into 1% shares of common 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of pneumatic 
tools in the world. Output includes air compressors, gas and 
oil engines of the Diesel and semi-Diesel types. Products used 
largely in steel, automobile, oil, mining and railroad industries. 
About 40% of volume comes from foreign business. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $8.9 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.2-to-1. Book value of common stock, $4.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on new $2.50 prior and 
$3 preference stocks since issuance in 1937. None on present 
common. 

Outlook: Business emanating from abroad makes company’s 
fortunes importantly dependent upon developments in Europe. 

Comment: Preferred and preference are in “businessman’s 
risk” category. Common is a speculative “heavy goods” equity. 


RECORD RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Dec. by Year’s Total Price Range 

sae 1.09 oe 80 D$0.53 $0.1 D$2.60 12%— 2% 
| ee D 0.46 04 D 0.23 0.28 D 0.45 9%— 3% 
D 0.04 02 0.07 0.51 0.56 45% 
See 0.04 0.33 0.38 1.06 1.81 24%—12%% 
a 0.72 0.78 0.72 0.34 2.56 33. — 6% 
eee 0.12 D 0.08 0.06 0.49 0.59 19%— 6% 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. To September 13, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Technical Position 
ot the Market 


HE action of the market on Au- 
gust 24, identified at the time as 

a selling climax, proved to be a de- 
cisive indication of a change in the 
secondary trend; the August 23-24 
lows marked the end of the move. An 
almost identical pattern was traced 
September 1, giving rise to the some- 
what anomalous circumstance of a 
downtrend terminated by two selling 
climaxes. The intermediate trend was 
established as upward September 5 
when both averages bettered their 
highs of the previous week, and the 
major uptrend has since been strong- 
ly reconfirmed by the penetration of 
the July top in the rails (the indus- 
trials passed this goal September 5). 
While both averages have estab- 
lished new highs for the current bull 
market, there has been considerable 
discrepancy between their relative re- 
coveries of ground lost in the past. 
The industrials have exceeded their 
March and January tops and have no 
recent heights left to scale with the 
exception of the peak recorded last 
November ; this average has now re- 
traced over 93 per cent of the No- 
vember-April decline. The rails, on 
the other hand, are still below their 
best levels of March and January and 
have recovered only 85 per cent of 


their January-April losses. During 
the last war, when the railroads were 
operated by the Government, this 


average frequently failed to confirm | dev the 


the action of the industrials. But 
there is no present indication that a 
similar situation will arise now; at 
least, so long as this country stays 
out of the war. 

It is interesting, though hardly con- 
clusive, to note that both averages 
have broken through the upper trend 
lines established by the November- 
January-March peaks in the indus- 
trials and the January-March highs in 
the rails. However, the unusual 
breadth of the market during the re- 
cent advance and the exceptionally 
large volume accompanying the move 
undoubtedly do give added force to 
the bullish signal. Thus, despite the 
pace and extent of the rally, it may 
well carry considerably further—per- 
haps far enough to go through the 
ceilings established by the last bull 
market. But so swift an upsurge must 
necessarily be followed by a_ sub- 
stantial, even if temporary, technical 


correction—as witness the advances .| 
in - September, 
1932; July, 1933; July-August, 1938, - 
and November, 1938.—Written Sep- 


which culminated 


tember 13; Allan F. Hussey. 
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THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 


daily stock market prices and vol- 
ume. 


Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, suffi- 
cient for a six months’ arithmeti- 
cal record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets. 


Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 


136 Liberty St., New York City 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order 


Make Your Own Charts 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Do you need a 
British Representative 
during the War? 


An active man with excellent 
connections; headquarters, Lon- 
don, whose financial business has 
been stopped by the War will 
represent sound manufacturers 
on a commission basis who have 
products for which there is an 
actual need now in Great Brit- 
ain, and which it is reasonable to 
assume that the British Govern- 
ment would sanction purchases of. 

Further particulars may. be ob- 
tained by communicating with the 
undersigned, our Advertising Agency, 
Department 5-A.M. 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
131 Cedar St. New York, N. Y. 


Boom Stocks of 
the Last World War 


Get this set of 40 charts of the 
boom war stocks and commodi- 
ties of 1914-1919. Charts show 
clearly the monthly price action 
of the most active stocks and 
commodities of the World War 
market. Which were the “war 
babies” then? How and when did 
they score their largest gains? 


40 Charts—Only $1.00 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 
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Bond Market Digest 


NOTHER slump in U. S. Gov- 

ernment bonds on heavy volume 
carried a number of issues in this 
group to new lows last Monday, re- 
newing fears of a further general col- 
lapse in the high grade list. How- 
ever, after a sympathetic decline in 
high quality corporates early in the 
week, the downward trend was 
checked, and the market presented a 
more normal appearance. Additional 
price advances in speculative obliga- 
tions were numerous, the liens of sev- 
eral eastern industrial railroads being 
especially prominent. 


High Grades 


Although high grade bonds did not 
show uniform strength last week, the 
market had _ recovered sufficiently 
from the initial war shocks to present 
a relatively normal appearance as 
compared with the extreme unsettle- 
ment immediately following the Labor 
Day weekend. During the more hectic 
trading sessions shortly after the out- 
break of war, wide spreads developed 
between the bid and asked prices of 
bonds which normally enjoy an active 
and close market. At one time, there 
was a 10-point spread in the market 
for one of the best quality utilities, 
despite the fact that the issue is a 
large one and widely recognized 
among institutional and other in- 
vestors. The type of market which 
has subsequently developed indicates 
that future adjustments to changes 
in the money market outlook will 
proceed in a more orderly fashion. 


Financing 


Activity in the new issue market 
has been practically nil during the 
past two weeks. Refunding pro- 
grams, including several large issues 
registered with the SEC, have been 
postponed indefinitely. The U. S. 
Treasury financing which was antici- 
pated for mid-September has been de- 
ferred until December. Most municipal 
offerings have failed to attract bids, 
or have been cancelled. The State of 
Mississippi, which rejected bids rep- 
resenting an interest cost of about 34 
per cent on a highway bond offering 


a short time ago, again withdrew the 
bonds from the market when it was 
found, on a second offering, that the 
tenders were close to a 4 per cent 
basis. The only issue of significant 
size which has been placed this month 
was a $30 million offering of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks, con- 
sisting of four and one-half months 
debentures. These debentures were 
priced to offer a net yield of one-half 
of one per cent, indicating a consider- 
able advance in effective charges on 
short term funds. After the shock 
which has occurred in the high grade 
bond market, it would not be sur- 
prising if the first important test of 
the market for longer term issues 
should be deferred for several weeks. 
Unless yields are sharply increased 
over the levels prevailing around mid- 
year, it appears that convertibles will 
afford the only medium offering much 
assurance of success in new financing 
for some time to come. 


D. & H. 4s 


Bonds of companies engaged in the 
mining and transportation of hard 
coal have been prominent among: the 
speculative liens responding to the 
war stimulus. The recovery in this 
long depressed group was based upon 
two major premises: 1) that general 
conditions now favor the end of the 
serious price war which began last 
March and a long term trend toward 
the establishment of a satisfactory 
price structure for the industry; 2) 
that the European war will result in 
recovery of a large part of the 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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Canadian market. Because of the es- 
tablishment of preferences for Welsh 
coal under the British Empire trade 
agreements and other factors, Ameri- 
can exports of hard coal to Canada 
have been sharply curtailed, and the 
total export movement of this com- 
modity to the Dominion in recent 
years has averaged less than half of 
the volume when this business was at 
its peak. During the past two years, 
Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom, Russia and Germany have 
been at an annual rate of about 1.5 
million tons. Although the movement 
of coal from Wales to Canada will 
probably not be eliminated, total over- 
seas shipments are likely to be sharp- 
ly curtailed by the restrictions upon 
shipping, with a corresponding in- 
crease in exports from the United 
States. The Delaware & Hudson, 
with direct lines extending from the 
Pennsylvania hard coal fields to 
Canada, would be one of the chief 
beneficiaries of the expected recap- 
ture of a larger share of the Canadian 
markets. Earnings of the D. & H. 
have shown sharp gains in 1939, and 
fixed charges will be covered by a 
good margin for the full year. Fur- 
ther substantial market appreciation 
in the company’s New York Central 
holdings would help to solve the 1943 
maturity problem. The refunding 4s, 
recently quoted around 67, are still 
far removed from an _ investment 
status, but current prospects warrant 
retention of holdings on a speculative 


basis. 


Southern Kraft 44s 


The 4% per cent first leasehold and 
general mortgage bonds of Southern 
Kraft Corporation, an International 
Paper subsidiary, have been regarded 
as rather speculative, and since their 
issuance in 1936 the bonds have sold 
in a price range between 83 and 95, 
except for brief periods of moderately 


higher quotations. Drastic changes in 


the demand-supply situation which 
will result from the war indicate a 
substantial improvement in earnings 
for this company, and the bonds may 
now be regarded as a satisfactory 
medium grade investment vehicle, 
offering a relatively attractive yield at 
current prices around 93. Prior to 
the beginning of the war, the large 
increase in the productive capacity of 
the American kraft paper industry 
had been regarded as a standing 
threat to the price structure for kraft 
products, but circumstances have been 
greatly altered during the past few 
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weeks. Kraft paper quotations have 
been advanced $2.50 a ton and dis- 
counts previously allowed on the $65 
base price have been eliminated. A 
large part of the pulp required for 
kraft production has been imported 
from Sweden, Finland and Norway. 
It is impossible to estimate to what 
extent these sources of.supply will be 
curtailed because of wartime barriers 
to shipping in the Baltic and North 
Seas, but there is no question but 
what costs will rise sharply even if 
pulp shipments from the Scandinavian 
countries can be maintained. Con- 
sequently, domestic manufacturers 
which are not dependent upon raw 
material imports will be in an ad- 
vantageous position. Southern Kraft 
is one of the units producing all of 
its own pulp requirements, and as one 
of the leading manufacturers of kraft 
paper and paperboard, will benefit 
from a stronger price situation and 
increased demand. 


Last War Boomed 


Auto Sales 


HE situation 25 years ago af- 

fords no solid precedent for what 
may be seen during the next several 
years but comparisons are, neverthe- 
less, interesting. Far from adversely 
affecting automobile sales, the last 
war ushered in a boom for the then 
youthful industry. Registration fig- 
ures for new cars and trucks in the 
1914-1918 period ran as follows: 


1914 gain over 1913.......... 36% 
1915 gain over 1914.......... 43 
1916 gain over 1915.......... 44 
1917 gain over 1916.......... 42 
1918 gain over 1917.......... 23 


Copper Earnings 


Concluded from page 6 


overvalued in relation to the earning 
power they are capable of displaying 
under current conditions. It should 
be remembered that the sizeable prof- 
its registered in 1937 were based on a 
price level for copper not far above 
the present quotation, since much of 
the tonnage shipped in that year was 
booked late in 1936 at prices well 
under 11 cents a pound. The stocks 
listed in the table appear to be in 
favored positions at present levels 
(Anaconda, recent price, 36; Cerro 
de Pasco, 45; Consolidated Copper- 
mines, 10; Kennecott, 44; Magma, 
36; Phelps Dodge, 47). 


Convertible Bonds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 2) 


HE following tabulation covers the second half of the non-receiver- 
ship convertible bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
giving prices of bonds and stocks, conversion privileges of bonds and 
denominations of less than $1,000 in which they are obtainable. The 
first half of this presentation appeared on page 23 of the — 6 
issue of THE FINANCIAL Wor -p. 
BOND: 


(Prices: 
Bond—Stock) 


Lion Oil Refining S.F. deb. 414s, 1952, convertible into 40 shares of common to 
(106— 17) March 31, 1940; thereafter into 35 shares. 


Liquid Carbonic deb. 4s, 1947, convertible into 34 shares of common through 
(107— 15) June 15, 1941; thereafter into 31 shares through June 15, 
1943; thereafter into 28 shares through June 15, 1945; there- 
after into 25 shares through June 15, 1947. If called for 
redemption, conversion privilege continues through fifth 

day prior to redemption date. 


CONVERSION FEATURE 


Lone Star Gas Corp. deb. 34s, 1953, convertible into 73 shares of common at 
(105— 8) any time before August 1, 1945. 


Maine Central 414s, 1960, convertible into 10 shares of 6% prior preference 
47—...) stock. Conversion privilege based on separate agreement 
nn than mortgage indenture. (Also available in $500 

units. 


National Distillers Corp. deb. 34s, 1949, convertible into 28.8 shares of com- 
(100— 23) mon for the ist $7.5 million converted; into 25 shares for 
po raga $7.5 million and into 22.3 shares for the last $7.5 

million 


New York Central 34s, 1952, convertible into 16%; shares of common through 
( 7T0— 20) April 30, 1947. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


New York Dock Co. 5s, 1947, convertible into 20 shares of $5 preferred and 
(57T—12—8) 14 shares of common. 


Paramount Pictures deb. 244s, 1947, convertible into 30 shares of common 
( 87— 7) through March 1, 1942; thereafter into 25 shares through 
Feb. 23, 1947. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Parmelee Transportation deb. 6s, 1944, convertible into 34.15+ shares of com- 
( 48— 2) mon. (Also available in $500 units.) 


Pennsylvania R. R. deb. 34s, 1952, convertible into 20 shares of common for 
( 89— 24) pees A <a of the bonds. (Also available in $500 and $100 
units. 


Phelps Dodge deb. 3%s, 1952, convertible into 20 shares of common for the 
(115— 46) life of the bonds. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Phillips Petroleum Co. deb. 3s, 1948, convertible into 21.1 shares of common 
(115— 45) prior to September 1, 1943; thereafter into 18.2 shares. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 4%s, 1952, convertible into 55.55+ shares of common 
(102— 12) through March 1, 1940; thereafter into 45.45+ shares through 
en 1, 1943; thereafter into 38.46+ shares through March 

1, 1947. 


Republic Steel 5%s, 1954, convertible into 26.28+ shares of common for the 
(115— 28) life of the bonds. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Richfield Oil deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 66% shares of common through 
(108— 9) March 14, 1940; thereafter into 57.11+ shares through March 
14, 1943; thereafter into 50 shares through March 14, 1947. 

(Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Simmons Co. deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 15 shares of common through 
( 98— 24) March 31, 1941; thereafter into 14 shares through March 31, 
1942. (Also available in $500 units.) 


Studebaker deb. 6s, 1945, convertible into 80 shares of common through Dec. 
( 95— 8) 22, 1944, or tenth day preceding date of prior redemption. 
(Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 


Tri-Continental deb. 5s, 1953, Ser. “A,” convertible into 80 shares of common 
(106— 4) for the life of the bonds. (Also available in $500 units.) 


Union Oil of California deb. 3%s, 1952, convertible into 30 shares of common 
(105— 19) through Dee. 31, 1939. 


Vanadium deb. 5s, 1941, convertible into 2634 shares of common for the life 
(119— 38) of the bonds. (Also available in $500 units.) 


Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham & Worts deb. 4%s, 1945, convertible into 18.18+ 
(104— 32) shares of common until only $2 million of the bonds are left 
outstanding; 1634 shares thereafter. 


Wilson & Co. deb. 3%, 1947, convertible into 76.92+ shares of common through 
( 99— 6) Oct. 1, 1946. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. deb. 4s, 1948, convertible into 16 shares of com- 
(114— 53) mon through September 1,. 1942; thereafter into 14 shares 
through September 1, 1944 and into 13 shares through 

March 1, 1948. 
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New-Business Brevities 


War Baby Talk 


Reports circulate of a new model 
of Caterpillar Tractor, styled pri- 
marily for European import—leaving 
U. S. shores as an ordinary piece of 
farm machinery, it can be quickly 
converted abroad into a modern tank. 
. . . B. F. Goodrich is one of the 
leading companies working on a 3- 
million foot order for fire hose for the 
British Governmént—a safety meas- 
ure on the part of a country prepar- 
ing for air raid fires. . . . Celotex Cor- 
poration reports that its mill at Lon- 
don, England, is running at capacity 
—its wallboard has become an essen- 
tial part of one style of bomb-proof 
shelter. . . . Another war is being 
waged in New York’s Tin Pan Alley 
as music publishers battle to bring 
out the first catchy war tune—titles 
of promising martial airs are being 
as closely guarded as military secrets. 


Auto Motifs 


The fortieth anniversary National 
Automobile Show, scheduled at New 
York’s Grand Central Palace (Octo- 
ber 15-22), will mark the addition of 
a new name for the first time in over 
a decade—the “Crosley” car... . 
Buyers of 1940 cars will have all kinds 
of new opportunities to be taken for 
a ride—‘Dodge” will feature the 
“Full-Floating Ride” ; “Hudson,” the 
“Autopoise” ride and “Nash,” the 
“Arrow Flight Ride.” . . . “Buick” 
seems to be influenced by war in the 
description of its new line—its 1940 
models will have “Torpedo” bodies. 
. . . Houdaille-Hershey is working 
on an entirely different type of car 
cooler for next summer—the device 
reverses the process of the usual car 
heater, employing “Dry Ice” as its 
cooling agent. 


Broad Castaways 


Atlantic Refining will be top spon- 
sor of college football game airings 
this fall—191 games of 27 colleges 
over 74 radio stations by 58 com- 
mentators are scheduled. . . . Na- 
tional Broadcasting and Columbia 
Broadcasting are preparing for a new 
set of airwave regulations as a re- 
sult of the European conflict—the 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


FCC will attempt to set up a code to 
show what kind of propaganda is 
proper. .. . Latest survey of the U. 
S. Department of Commerce reveals 
that out of every 100 American 
families, 89 own a radio set—the 
highest per capita average of owner- 
ship is in the District of Columbia, 
another reason why it is smart to be 
on the Federal payroll. 


Appliance Anomalies 


The fall season will be featured by 
a host of new toaster models— 
Crocker-Wheeler has a combination 
“Toast-O-Lator Tray-Table Set,” in- 
cluding a folding table, “Toast-O- 
Lator,” bread tray and hot toast 
bowl; McGraw Electric, a new 
streamlined double ‘Toastmaster’ ; 
and Stern-Brown, the “Superstar 
Toastrite” with a new automatic fea- 
ture. . . . Detrola Corporation has 
perfected an electric clock with a 
built-in radio set—the alarm feature 
turns on the radio instead of a bell. 
. . . Electro-master, Inc., serves the 
need of the farmers with its new 
“Electro-Pail”’—this is a 14-quart 
galvanized pail equipped with a built- 
in heating element and a safety con- 
trol that turns off the current at any 
desired temperature. 


INCE the beginning of 

the last World War, lo- 
cal, state and Federal tax 
collections have skyrocketed 
545 per cent—from $2.2 bil- 
lion in 1913 to $14.2 billion 
last year—according to the 
National Consumers Tax | 
Commission. Because of hid- 
den levies, one-half of the 
citizens do not realize that 
they pay any taxes. But to 
hear the other half yell, you 
would think that they were 
forced to sit with the entire 
tax. 
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Glass Glossary 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford are stepping up opera- 
tions in anticipation of larger demand 
as a result of reduced foreign im- 
ports—the U. S. may turn out to be 
an exporter of glass if air raids be- 
come the vogue abroad. . . . The 
American Chemical Society was told 
of a new type of “invisible glass” 
last week—this kind is not curved 
but coated with a material which so 
increases light transmission that it 
may be used for everything from 
spectacles to store windows. . . . The 
Macbeth-Evans division of Corning 
Glass Works will offer the latest 
movie tie-up in tumblers—a license 
has been obtained from Loew’s 
Metro-Goldwyn to utilize the ‘“Wiz- 
ard of Oz’ characters on glassware. 


Christenings 


The next electric razor from 
American Safety Razor will be called 
the “GEM-lectric Face-Lite Shaver” 
because it has a tiny light built into 
the casing. . . . Dow Chemical’s ma- 
chine for measuring the relative 
roughness of roads in b.p.m. (bumps 
per mile) will be known as the “Ru- 
fometer.”’ . . . The new low cost wall- 
board being introduced to the build- 
ing industry by Mengel Company 
has been tradenamed ‘‘Mengel-Bord.” 


Odds & Ends 


Scott Paper announces that its 
“Washroom Advisory Service” has 
been a factor in promoting better 
labor relations and greater plant ef- 
ficiency—free surveys, based on past 
experience, will be offered to all in- 
dustrial plants. . . . Orders for cars 
for New York City’s Sixth Avenue 
subway (which will not open for an- 
other year) have been placed— 
American Car & Foundry and 
Pressed Steel Car share jointly in 
the contract, which may run up to 
300 cars at $41,200 each. .. . “Honey- 
moon in Bali” is the final title for 
a coming feature from Paramount 
Pictures—this film was formerly cap- 
tioned: “My Love for You,” “Free 
Woman,” “A Love Story” and “Are 
Husbands Necessary ?” 
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Neutrality Favors 


the Axis Powers 


T is the supreme hope of the great 

majority of our people to keep out 
of the actual conflict raging in Europe. 
The lessons of the last war too thor- 
oughly demonstrated the futility of 
again dreaming that we are called 
upon to save the world for democracy. 
We must face through more prac- 
tical eyes the dread realities now con- 
fronting us. 

Our first concern is to place our- 
selves in a position where we can 
throw our weight in the balance 
where it can exert the most effective 
influence in terminating the disastrous 
impact on the world the madcap 
ideologies have imposed upon it, with- 
out producing situation which 
eventually would draw us into the 
war. If we are to do this, then there 
remains only one intelligent course 
before us, and that is to revise our 
neutrality law. That statute was 
passed on the theory that the best 
way to end war is to keep the com- 
batants from supplying themselves 
with armaments. 


Boomerang P 


The present neutrality law does not 
benefit those whom we feel have a 
just cause. They are cut off com- 
pletely from the sustenance they need 
to wage their fight successfully. In- 
directly we are aiding the enemies of 
democracy by cutting off the essential 
materials from their opponents, and 
as long as our sympathies are with the 
allies such an attitude is inconsistent. 
Not only is it inconsistent, but we go 
a step further, we block their efforts 
to win their battle. 

What this in reality means is that 
we are lending comfort to those pow- 
ers which wish to rule by might in- 
stead of reason, and should they suc- 
ceed we will eventually be forced to 
meet the issue ourselves, for force be- 
comes the more destructive as the 
might of its arms increases. So for 


the sake of our own security the neu- 
trality law should be amended to per- 
mit free purchases by all the com- 
batants on a cash and carry basis. It 
cannot take us into war, as so many 


fear. \Vhat lured us into the last war 
were the credits we so foolishly ex- 
tended, and later earnestly desired to 
protect. It is the duty of Congress 
to lift the inhibitions contained in 
the present neutrality law that help 
Germany and its prostituted ally, 
Russia, by cutting off the life line of 
supplies from the democratic coun- 
tries. 

In lifting this embargo, Congress 
would not forego its complete au- 
thority to determine whether America 
should enter into a war or not. That 
decision can be confidently reposed in 
the people, who are almost certain— 
if the decision eventually has to be 
made—to keep American blood from 
again flowing on foreign fields. At 
these borders they will stop unless we 
are directly attacked. But when it 
comes to our sympathies, it becomes 
an entirely different problem. There 
we should be permitted the full lati- 
tude of our feelings. The mass of 
public opinion is violently opposed to 
Hitlerism and Bolshevism. This be- 
ing the case, why keep alive a neu- 
trality law which feeds these noxious 
poisons that eventually will destroy 
the freedom of people? This is what 
will occur if this act is not freed from 
its inhibitions. 


Inflation 


Continued from page 4 


Dividends 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Dividend on Common Stock | 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Com- | 
mon Stock of this Company will be paid | 
September 30, 1939 to shareholders of record | 
at the close of business September 20, 1939. | 


Dividend on Preferred Stock 

| A dividend of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
| Stock of this Company will be paid October 
1/14, 1939 to shareholders of record at the close | 
of business September 30, 1939. 


H. K. TAYLOR, Treasurer. | 
San Francisco, September 7, 1939. 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
September 13, 1939. 
DIVIDEND NO. 348. 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the third quarter of 1939, of One 
Dollar ($1.00) a share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Company, payable on September 
30, 1939, to stockholders ot record at the close 
of business on September 20, 1939. 

WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
E The Directors have declared 
Exide 


from the Accumulated Sur- 
BATTERIES 


plus of the Company a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
. r share on the Common 
Stock and the Preferred Stock, payable 
September 30, 1939, to stockholders of 
record of both of these classes of stock at 
the close of business on September 18, 1939. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Philadelphia, September 8, 1939. 


LOEW’s INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
September 8th, 1939. 
HE Board of Directors declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of 50c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on September 30th, 1939 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ee 19th, 1939. Checks will be 
m: 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
- Vice-President & Treasurer 


cal industry. The machinery and mo- 
tor manufacturing industries have 
also undergone a period of major 
growth. The record of chemical 
stocks during the German and French 
post-war inflations suggests that the 
chemicals should logically be included 
in any well rounded group of infla- 
tion hedges. Furthermore, the Ameri- 
can chemical companies will benefit 
from the decline in competition from 
foreign products during the war. 
During the first year or two of a 
war inflation, equities of a number of 


‘manufacturing industries which are 


not in the usual textbook inflation 


Endicott Johnson Corporation 

The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend No. 82 of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) a share 
upon the Common Stock and a dividend No. 14 
of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a 
share upon the Preferred Stock, 5% Series. 
Both dividends are payable October 1, 1939 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 21, 1939. 

Checks will be mailed by Irving Trust Com- 
pany, Dividend Disbursing Agent. 

HOWARD A. SWARTWOOD, Secretary. 

September 11, 1939. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 2, 1939, to stockholders of record 
at noon September 16, 1939. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


Your dividend notice in 


%FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 
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A Few Minutes to 
Theatre and 
Shopping District 


Beautiful 
Dining Room 
and 
Coffee Shoppe 


Luxuriously 
Appointed Rooms 


Single or En Suite 


Rates from 


DETROIT 


PETERBORO 
AT WOODWARD 


Hotel Imperial is 
situated in the center 
of all major activ- 
ities, where guests 
are always comfort- 
able in pleasant 
homelike surround- 
ings. Excellent food 
for breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner 
served in the Dining 
Room and Coffee 
Shoppe. 


beneficiary category should prove to 
be profitable holdings. The relative 
importance of the United States as a 
source of a number of basic commodi- 
ties needed by belligerents (oil being 
a notable exception) has declined 
significantly, and it may therefore be 
logical to place less emphasis upon 
commodity stocks and pay greater 
attention to manufactured goods. 
American machinery will be in de- 
mand. The potential demand for 
steel is already evident. Motor 
trucks will be needed. In the auto- 
mobile industry, the loss of an im- 
portant part of the export market for 
passenger cars will be felt, but an in- 
flationary boom in this country would 
stimulate domestic sales. 

Increase in the rate of industrial 
activity arising from war influences 
will also benefit a number of railroads 
and utilities serving manufacturing 
centers. The customary advice is to 
avoid all public service industries 
when inflation looms, since their rates 
change slowly, and operating costs 
can advance rapidly. This will be 
sound counsel if: (1) we should be- 
come involved in the war; or (2) 
price inflation progresses to the run- 
away stage. In the meantime, the 
gross revenues of at least a few well 
situated companies in these groups 
should advance much faster than 
operating expenses. 

The main conclusions to be drawn 
from this discussion are: (1) an in- 
vestment or speculative portfolio de- 
signed to meet the prospects of war 
inflation should not be committed pre- 
dominantly to raw material equities, 


but should be balanced with securi- 
ties of favorably situated companies 
in some of the manufacturing indus- 
tries; (2) from an intermediate term 
viewpoint, even those enterprises 
which suffer most from radical infla- 
tion should benefit, and their securi- 
ties offer speculative opportunities ; 
(3) there is great danger in a static 
concept of a program designed to 
meet a period of dynamic changes in 
economic fundamentals; adjustments 
should be made from time to time to 
conform with the later trend of in- 
flationary evolution. 


Investment Safety 


Continued from page 14 


print yet it covered the entire page 
with hundreds of former ‘“makes.” 
It was a graveyard indeed, and in 
it were buried the lost fortunes of 
many an overoptimistic investor. Out 
of it all came a handful of survivors, 
principally General Motors, which 
has become “institutional” in a sense 
and is not dependent on any one per- 
sonality. Anyone in Pittsburg can 
tell you what happened to fortunes in 
that city when the Bessemer process 
ruined the old steel mills, at best a 
prince and pauper industry, magnifi- 
cent for the speculator but hardly fit 
for the conservative investor. 

As to “excessive personality,” 
guard against one-man shows in cor- 
porations. Kruger and Insull are il- 
lustrations of what can happen to the 
one-man show type of corporation. 


Of course the supreme record that a 
company has become and is perhaps 
in its very nature institutional, comes 
in its historic performance. 

As an illustration only (see repro- 
duction on page 13), there appeared 
in the first issue of the New York 
Sun on September 3, 1833, an ad by 
the: North River Insurance Company. 
By the time this ad appeared this com- 
pany had already paid dividends for 
over a decade. It has now made one 
hundred and three annual payments 
since this ad appeared in 1833, in- 
cluding the Civil War, the panic of 
1873, the bad early ‘nineties, the 
money panic of 1907, the war of 1914, 
the commodity panic of 1921, the 
crash of 1929 and 1932, and is still 
paying at this very time. This is only 
an illustration. 

There are at least a dozen insur- 
ance companies with a similarly fine 
record. The point is that insurance 
per se does not change. Industrial 
processes do, as does transportation. 


Bank Record 


Just as another illustration, the 
writer has among his collection of 
autographs a letter written by the late 
John Jacob Astor on October 6, 1817, 
addressed to William Jones, Presi- 
dent of the (old) Bank of the United 
States. In this letter weighty negotia- 
tions and transactions with the Bank 
of Manhattan are reported. At that 
time the Bank of Manhattan had al- 
ready paid dividends for eighteen 
years. It has since that date paid 
dividends for one hundred and eight- 
een more years. This again is only an 
illustration. The First National Bank 
of Boston started actually in 1784 and 
is still a strong and reliable dividend 
payer today. Again, banking is in its 
nature institutional. Needless to say 
such institutional values are not ex- 
empt from fluctuations or from 
changes in dividends, but they have 
the great advantage of surviving and 
of at least assuring some income. It is 
then still a case of when to buy and 
when to sell them which rests on a 
correct analysis and anticipation of 
our business cycles, which is a science 
in itself. But at least the animal in 
which you invest for these larger 
swings is not dying in its track. 

You may of course ask “why not 
bonds?” It has already been demon- 
strated by some of the above given 
cases just what can happen to bonds. 
Bonds are not synonymous with 
safety, stability of earning power is. 
We have, however, two vital new fac- 
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tors which should have a strong bear- 
ing on their future. One is that we 
are witnessing the lowest money rates 
in the world’s history, artificially 
maintained but subject to change if 
water should seek again its natural 
level which at times it has the nasty 
habit of doing. Then there is the pos- 
sibility of the further debasement of 
money, in which case equities would 
have a better chance than bonds, ex- 
pressed in dollars. The entire debt 
of the United States at the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 amounted to slight- 
ly over a billion dollars. That is the 
amount which some of our larger 
municipalities vote nowadays during 
a cocktail hour. It is hard to see 
that we can continue on our debt 
ridden path without some drastic re- 
organization. 

Now of course you may say, why 
not just hold cash? Then remember 
the first paragraph of this story, 
where the nineteen billions melted in- 
to a quarter of a cent. Eternal 
vigilance and intense study will, as 
ever, be the only price of safety. 


News and Opinions 


Continued from page 11 


Spicer Manufacturing C+ 


Maintenance of existing positions 
in shares is warranted as a specula- 
tion on current and prospective auto 
trends; recent price, 27 (paid 50 
cents so far this year). As compared 
with a year ago, third quarter opera- 
tions of Spicer will record improve- 
ment. Because of seasonal influences, 


Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Electric Power & Light........... 


1939 1938 
12 Months to July 31 
D$0.47 $0.27 


D 0.65 D 0.20 

9 Months to July 31 

Continental Motors 


Eastern Steamship Lines ......... 


D 0.09 D 0.32 
Krueger (G.) Brewing............ 0.41 D 0.29 
May Department Stores........... f 1.02 f 0.34 
Simon (Franklin) & Co.......... D 2.54 D 3.30 
39 Weeks to July 29 

Universal f 3.11 fD 3.94 
53 Weeks to July | 

Columbia Pictures D 0.56 .07 
12 Months to June 30 

Colorado Fuel & Iron............ 0.10 D 1.47 
International Agriculture ........... D 1.32 D 1.01 
Universal Leaf Tobacco .......... 7.09 7.14 
6 Months to June 30 

Bridgeport Machine .............. D 0.61 D 0.12 
0.86 0.71 
International Products ............ 0.22 - D 0.04 
0.39 D 0.63 
Sweets Co. of America............ 0.49 0.67 
Warren Foundry & Pipe............ 1.07 1.01 


f—Before Federal taxes. g—Adjusted for 100% stock 
dividend. h—52 weeks to June 25, 1938. D—Deficit. 


Adjusting Investments 
To Wartime Markets 


EACETIME investments are not wartime investments. The 
hostilities in Europe, therefore, require you to revise your 
program and to make an immediate analysis of every security in 
your portfolio in order to determine if you are justified in holding it. 


@ Under war conditions far greater caution should be exercised in 
selecting securities than in normal times. Yet countless investors 
throw caution to the winds and indulge in reckless speculation 
which leads too often to loss of capital and to ruin. 


@ Tremendous possibilities exist in this new market, but your in- 
vestment structure must be erected on a solid foundation, and built 
according to plan and scale. Every stock or bond should be 
thoroughly studied and its possibilities weighed before you deter- 
mine whether it should be held, sold, or purchased. 


@ If you try to chart your own course you run the risk of mis- 
interpreting the many unusual factors that contribute to wartime 
security values. You must judge accurately the extent to which 
every company may profit directly or indirectly from an influx of 
business from abroad; you must know what its business volume 
may mean in profits per share; you must keep posted to the minute 
on such matters as the Neutrality Act, its influence on each com- 
pany’s business, the probability of its repeal, the limitation of profits 
that may be imposed by Congress, and other vital matters. 


@® With your portfolio under the continuing supervision of the Re- 
search Bureau, however, you avoid these dargers for you have at 
your command all the facilities for detecting and weighing invest- 
ment values and market trends perfected by The Financial World 
in almost thirty-seven years of service to American investors. 


® As our client a personal program will be prepared to meet your 
individual objectives and resources. Every issue in your portfolio 
will be kept under our constant scrutiny, and at the right times you 
will be told what to sell and how to reinvest. You will have no 
moments of uncertainty. You will not have to ask for an opinion at 
any time—we voluntarily advise you of each successive essential 
step in carrying your program to success. 


@ The annual cost of this individual guidance is only nominal: one- 
fourth of one per cent of the market value of your portfolio ($2.50 
per $1,000). The minimum fee of $125 a year covers portfolios 
valued up to $50,000. If your portfolio is valued at $10,000 or more 
it will be accepted for supervision. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today y 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 
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to me) how your personal suver- 

visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 
for market profits and better income. 


I enclose a list of my securities and 


Piz explain (without obligation 
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Stock Market Success 
Requires Study and Planning 


These Books and Charts Should Be Found Helpful 


"1600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Aug. |, 1939 Edition), reprints 1100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 
26, 1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help de- 
cide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb represented by a regular or a condensed Factograph. 
More information in condensed form than two 500-page books. 280 pages, paper 
cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph Manuals, issued 
about every 3 to 6 months, for only $7.50; saving $7.90.) 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET" (1937), by Orline D. Foster, author of 
"Ticker Technique" ($5.00) and “Realizing Security Profits," a Course in Stock 
‘Market Operation ($12.00). Economic fundamentals and technical market move- 
ments discussed to emphasize importance of being well-informed. Best chapters: 
The Investment Plan, The Business Cycle, Forecasting, Technical Side, Value of 
Charts, Trends and Seasonal Variations. 207 pages...................-5-- $3.00 


“STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE" (1930-1934), by R. W. Schabacker 
(author of “Stock Market Profits"). An outstanding work for beginners and advanced 
technicians. Says Graphic Market Statistics: “Undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
fund of knowledge, covering every phase of trading and investing ever available in 
book form.'' 875 pages; out of print. Used copy, good condition.......... $7.50 


“UNDERSTANDING INVESTMENT" (1933 Revised Edition) by Alliston Cragg, 
author of “Understanding the Stock Market Today" ($1.00). Tells you just the 
facts the average investor wants to know; The Safest Investments, Selecting Bonds, 
’ Selecting Stocks, Capital Structure, Earning Power, The Financial Statement, Analyz- 
ing the Balance Sheet, Analyzing the Income Statement, Depreciation and Deple- 
tion, Bull and Bear Markets, Tape Reading, etc. 350 pages, $2.00; popular edition. 


“SECURITY ANALYSIS" (1934), by Graham & Dodd. A manager of investment 
funds and a specialist in financial research set forth practical methods for testing 
investment and speculative merits of individual securities. 725 pages........ $5.00 


“PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1930 Revised) defines 
clearly most of the business and stock market terms you run across in your financial 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 


monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of Weekly © 


Dow-Jones Averages for past 18 years....... $25.00; September issue....... $2.00 


(Samples of Security Charts with list of 201 stocks charted, also samples of Cycle Charts 
with list of 252 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 


(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for only $8.50) 


"IF YOU MUST SPECULATE, LEARN THE RULES" (1930-34), by Frank J. Williams. 
The men who make money in the market and keep it must follow rules—what are 


"IF INFLATION COMES" (1937) by Roger W. Babson, author of "Investment 
Fundamentals." Countless investors have been put off their guard about inflation 
because, in the face of numerous warnings, it had exerted so little influence on 
common stock prices to date. But how can we escape Inflation and the conse- 
quences of continued deficit financing by the Government on a stupendous scale? 
What are the “cyclone warnings’ of inflation? What are the safe hedges? 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in “MY FINANCES''—$4.25 (DeLuxe $5.75) 
SAVE YOUR "Financial Worlds” in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders $4.75) 


——FREE! 


“Intelligent Investment Planning” 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary to 
successful investing, 48 pages, 
paper cover 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. 


SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 
of business or the stock market, prepared 
free on request. 

Buyers in N. Y City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us 


Financial World 
Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


however, the period will probably 
bring only nominal profits. Based on 
current indications, 1939 net is being 
estimated at around $4.25 a share, 
contrasted with 29 cents in the pre- 
vious year. (Also FW, June 14.) 


Victor Chemical C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 26, 
shares are suitable for retention (ann, 
div., $1; yield, 3.8%). This is one of 
the chemical stocks that did very little 
during the intense “war buying”’ that 
characterized the stock market during 
recent sessions. Chief explanation for 
this is that Victor does not specialize 
in the manufacture of products that 
would be dynamically affected in time 
of war. Its principal interest is as a 
supplier of chemicals for use in a 
variety of food lines—a situation that 
has made for comparatively stable 
earnings and dividends over a period 
of years. (Also FW, Aug. 2.) 


Wilson, pfd. C+ 


Existing holdings of stock may be 
retained as a speculation on eventual 
discharge of dividend arrears; recent 
price, 50. These shares were among 
the big gainers recently as traders 
and the public bought in anticipation 
of benefits incident to the war in 
Europe. If the hostilities abroad 
were to be protracted, there is con- 
siderable reason to expect that de- 
mand for Wilson’s products would 
expand. (Also FW, Sept. 9.) 


Sugar as Beneficiary 


Concluded from page 8 


the spread between raw and refined 
(which however has a tendency to 
widen as basic prices rise). Whether 


domestic consumption will increase 


substantially above the average of 
some 96 pounds per capita recorded 
for the past several years, remains to 
be seen. Any expansion would of 
course be beneficial to the entire in- 
dustry, especially to the refiners, to 
whom volume is very important. 
There is also a possibility that—al- 
ways provided the war should last 
a number of years—our refiners 
will enter the export market to a 
substantial extent. American Sugar 
Refining 7 per cent preferred (re- 
cently quoted at 93) appears to oc- 
cupy an interesting position, with the 
common (28) qualifying as a busi- 
nessman’s risk. 
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Dividends 


Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of P Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able 
Aetna Insurance Co............ 40c¢ Q t 3 p. 13 Ohio Public Serv. 5% pf..... 4l%c M Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Air Reduction eee Aawereaakee 25c Q Oct. 16 Sep. 30 Pacific Public Service......... 10e Q Sep. 28 Sep. 18 
Allis-CRRIMOES 2ccccscccesvess 25c .. Oct. 4 Sep. 18 Oklahoma Natural Gas......... 25e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Am. Agricultural Chem........ 30c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 18 Do 75e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Am. Crystal Sugar pf....... $1.50 Q. Oct. 2 Sep. 18 oS fT a aaa 58ce .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdry....... 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 22 Oliver 50e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
$1.31% Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 Ottawa Sc Q Oct. 2 Sep. ll 
Am. Mfg. $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 
Wks. & Elec. Pac. 25e .. Aug. 31 Aug. 26 
PEO Fee $1.50 Q@ Oct. 2 Sep. 20 Pacific Lighting pf..........$1.25 Q Oct. 16 Sep. 30 
sshland ££ 3 a 10e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 Pacific Public Service Ist pf. aia Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
.25 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 11 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Steel 7% pf........ $3.50 Nov. 1 Oct. 2 oun Oct. 14 Sep. 30 
ite Co: 61 1.62 Oct. 2 Sep. age-tiersey Oct. 2 Sep. 18 
% 3 Nov. 1 On. 10 Paramount Pictures Ist pfd...$1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 
Bank of Manhattan Co......... Bee @ Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Barker Bros. pf.............. 68% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 eter Paul, COt=. 3 20 
40e .. Oct. 2 Sep. 22 | Phillips Packing 5% aie Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Sep. 30 Sep. 25 Procter é Gamble pf........... $2 Oct. 16 Sep. 32 
Robbs- Pierriil Co. pf. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Publ .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
.. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 ublic Service (Colo.) 7% 
Brewer (C.) & Co. Ltd........ 50c M Sep. 25 Sep. 20 Pe aakecoeeneager 58sec M Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Briggs Manufacturing ......... 25c .. Sep. 30 Do 8% Les S0c M Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Brillo 20e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 5% De. M Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Sto Oct. Sep. 15 | Public Serv. (N. Hampehize) ‘ 
Canada Packers Se Q Oct. 3 Sep. 15 | Rath Packing Oct, 2 Sep. 20 
Canadian Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Reed Roller Bit............ 25e Sep. 30 Sep 19 
15e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Reliable Stores pf........... 37%e Q Oct 2 Sep. 25 
Capital Administration pf. A..75c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Reliance Manufacturing pf...$1.75 Q Oct. 3 Sep. 21 
Celanese (Am.) pf........... $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 19 Rochester Telephone $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Central Aguirre Assoc....... 37%c Q Oct. 16 Sep. 28 $1.62% Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Chie. Flexible Shaft......... $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 Rome Cable .................l0e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 
Rys. & Un Stk. on Rubinstein 25¢ Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 
$3.35 3 2 15 | Sayers-Scovill .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
de Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 Shaffer Stores Co. 5% 
cin. ‘Gas & Elec. A... Oct. Sep. 15 pf. $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze........ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 Associes 
Coleman Lamp & Stove........ 25e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 23 | one 
Cont. Gas & Elec. pf........ $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Do pf. Q@N 1 Ot. 3 
Cream of Wheat.............. 50c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 23 | gmith 1 Sep. 21 
ep. 15 pringfie as & El. $7 pf..$1.75 Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Devoe & Raynolds 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 Square D 30c Sep. 30 20 
ee ae 50e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 30 Starrett Co. (L. 8.).......... 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Dominion Glass ............ $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 SE ee $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Driver Harris pf..........008 $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Steel Products Eng. .......... lic Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Duff-Norton Mfg. Co.......... 40c .. Sep. 11 Sep. 5 Stix, Baer & Fuller hing pf...43%e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Duplan Silk pf...........++005- $2 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 Sun Life for ot ee $3.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Electric Auto-Lite ............ T5e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 | Sunray Oil pf............... 68%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Electric Controller & Mfg 0c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 20 | Telluride Power. Go. 7% pt...$1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 30 
Electric Storage Battery.......50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 | Toledo Edison 7% pf........ 58%e M Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Farmer (Fanny) Candy...... 37%e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Twentieth Cent. ‘Fox. ‘pf. rts 37iee Q Sep. 30 Sep 18 
Fear Fred & Q Sep. 15 Sep. The 
Filenes Sons (Wm.) pf..... $1.18% Q Oct. 25 Oct. 14 United Dyewd. pf eget $1 'Q Oct. 2 Be 09 
Food Machinery ..........:. .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 | "$1 Q Oct. 14. Sep. 21 
Formica Insulation ........... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 | G _Potash Sep. 28 Seo: 12 
Gen. Water Gas & Elec........ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 | Universal Cyclops Steel .. Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 | Victor Chemical @ Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Glidden Co," Q Oct. 2 Sep. 18 Grocers Ltd.......... 
Goodrich (B. F.) Go. $5 pf..81.25 Sep. 30 Sep. 22 De 7% 
Q Oct. 3 Sep. 15 | Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
jorton-Pew Fisheries Ltd...... Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 ante .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Grumman Air Eng............. 25ec .. Sep. 28 Sep. 21 we & Lovett Grocery A.. = 
12% Q Oct 2 Sep. 15 A | + d 
ton Davis Chemical......... 2ee .. ct - American Capital $3 pf....... 95 5 
Homestake Min, ........... “Bie Bep. 35 Sep. 20 | American Sepitel 
Hoover Ball 30c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 Birm. Elec. $7 pf.......... $1.75 .. Oct. 2 Sep. 14 
ree Sse Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 Re $1.50 Oct. 2 Sep. 14 
Ideal Cement Co 35e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 Continental Baking 8% 18 
liluminating Shares, A........50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Crown Cork Int’l Cp. oe .. Qe. 2 Sep. 15 
Int'l Nickel (Canada) pf..... $1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 2 Eastern SS. Lines cv. ot Bore $1. Oct. 2 Sep 15 
2k 4 Serre 8%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 2 Florida Pr. & Lt. $7 pf....$1.75 |. Oct. 2 Sep. 18 
Investment Co. of Am.......... 25ec .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Greif Bros. Cooperage $3. 20 A.80c Oct. 2 Sep. 18 
Int’] Power Co. Ltd. 7% pf $i 50 Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Koppers Co. 6% Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
= Minnesota Pr. & Lt. 7% pf.-$1.75 .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Jersey Pent. Pr. & Li 7%" sep. vt = yy 2 
Do Q Oct. 1 Sep. ll “$1 50 Oct 2 Sep. 20 
$1.37% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 New Orleans Pub. Sv. $7 "$3.50 Oct. 2 Sep. 22 
ansas Gas ec 2 Dp. $1.75 Oct. 2 8 15 
Kelvinator of Canada tia... bee .. Sep. 28 Sep. 18 Ext 
Lambert Yee .. Oct. 2 Sep. 18 ra 
20c .. Oct. 6 Sep. 22 50c .. Oct. 16 Sep. 
Locke Steel "Chain 30¢ Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Coleman Lamp & .. Sep. 30 Sep. 
Hires (C. E.) A &B........ $1.50 Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Lorain Tel. 6%, pt Torres $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 | Howe Sound Co............... 50e Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
$1.25 Q Oct. 14 Sep. 30 Increased 
Tic Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Briggs Manufacturing ........ 50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Minneapolis Gas Lt. (Del.) General Fireproofing .......... 30e¢ Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
$1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 | Pacific Can ..................25¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Missouri Edison Bd ERE $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 Pratt & Lambert .............50e .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Missouri Pr. & Lt........... $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Reliance Electric & Eng....... 25e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 20 
Q Sep. 20 Sep. 9 Sanzamo Electric .............50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
$1.25 Q Oct. 2. Sep. 22 20¢ Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
Nat’l Grocery Ltd. pf........37%e Q Oct. 2-/Sep. 15 
ewnort Electric 6% pf...... 5 ct. 
West Penn Pwr. 4%% pf...$1.12% Q Oct. 16 Sep. 22 
North Liberties Gas............ $1 S Sep. 11 Aug. Resumed 
Novadel-Agene’ ...........++.; 50c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 Gen. Time Instrument......... 20c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 19 
Nova Scotia Lt. & Pr........ $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 Silver King Coal. M. ($5)..... 10c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 


ITEMS 


of 


INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 


request for a_ single 


item. 


Print 


plainly and give name and address. 
Items of Interest Department 


teFINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


RADIO NEWS 


Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 


ception make possible 
news and entertainment 


the selection of 
from 


over 209 


cities in 105 foreign countries. 


CELEBRATING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


75 YEARS OF 


Brochure describing newest watches that 
are creating such a stir at the New York 


World’s Fair. 


These new timepieces for 


men as well as women are priced to fit 
every pocketbook, small or large. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 


IN YOUR HOME 


= booklet. brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 


ing for homes. 


(Published by the world’s 


largest installers of home heating and air- 


conditioning systems. ) 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK 


durable, 


loose-leaf binder 


containing 


blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 


vestors’ holdings; 

plied as you n them. 

well-known bond house. 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


additional forms sup- 
Offered by a 


Prospectus on Common Stock available 


upon request. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 


Exchange firm. 
ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 


large and small investor. 


Published by 


a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 


A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 
ON BINOCULARS 
32-page booklet, 

plaining 


profusely illustrated, ex- 
little understood facts on the 


optical characteristics that distinguish dif- 


ferent glasses. 


KIND TO HIS WIFE 
CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 


A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you, 
or either survivor, if you live to retire- 


ment age. 


FOR THE PUBLIC 
NEW WRITING EASE 


Folder telling all about the new desk 
sets with pen that writes instantly and 


smoothly. 


The point rests 


in ink. A 


year’s average supply at one filling. Not 


a fountain pen. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 


every phase of this subject; 
anyone seeking employment which offers 


a future. 


suitable for 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


This beautifully 


illustrated brochure de- 


scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 


MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 


easier to sell. 
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Corn Products Refining Company 


i Price Ran: CFG 

Data revised to September 13, 1939 noeornings and ge ( ) 
incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as a con- 1 
solidation of five companies operating in the 40 
same field. Office: 17 Battery Place, New PRICE RANGE 
York City. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 20 TARNED PER SHARE 
day in March. Number of _ stockholders 0 $4 
(January 3, 1939): Preferred, 2,700; com- 
mon, 17,000. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
7% cum. 

245,738 shs 
Common x ($25 par)....... 2,530,000 shs 


*Non-callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer and distributor of 
starch, syrup, glucose and other products derived from corn. 
Trade names include “Argo” starch; “Mazola” cooking and 
salad oil; “Linit” bath starch, and “Karo” corn syrup. 

Management: Efficient, aggressive and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $35.9 million; cash, $18.4 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $9.1 million. Working capital ratio: 5.9-to-1. Book value 
of common, $31.22 a share. . 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments made since 1906; 
common distribution in each year since 1920 at varying rates; 
present indicated annual rate, $3. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect variations in volume of both for- 
eign and domestic business and profit margins are influenced 
by fluctuations in raw material costs. 

Comment: The preferred stock is a high grade investment; 
common is one of the outstanding income producing equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRISE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear’ 


8 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.66 $0.63 $0.74 .74 $2.77 $3.00 5534—24% 
0.66 1 0 1.1 3.87 3.00 90% —455% 
|. eee 0.74 0.66 0.93 0.83 3.16 3.00 844%4—554% 
0.67 0.52 0.42 1.01 2.62 3.00 783%—60 

0.94 0.84 1.01 1.07 3.86 3.75 82%4—63 5% 
0.70 0.67 0.09 1.06 2.52 3.00 714%—50% 
ae 0.99 0.67 0.65 0. ” 3.24 3.00 70%—53 

0.62 9.70 “3.35 *67%—4% 


*To September 13, 1939. 


The Davison Chemical Corporation 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 || Earnings and Price Range (DAC) 

Incorporated: 1935, Maryland, as successor 20 : 

by reorganization to Davison Chemical Com- 15 

pany. Business originally established in 10 | 

1882. Office: 20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 5 

Md. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in Py Fiscal year ends June 30 

October. EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,400,000 Calendar Yrs. 6 mos. ¥ : 

“Capital stock ($1 par)......... 511.590 shs 

—— DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
*On June 30, 1937, 97, 473 warrants were 1932 "33 ‘34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


outstanding to purchase capital stock at $16 
a share to December 31, 1940. 


Business: Through a number of subsidiaries company manu- 
factures mixed fertilizers based on sulphuric acids and acid 
phosphate. In addition does business in magnesium fluosili- 
cate, iron sinter, silica gel, fluorides, insecticides, etc. 

Management: Hampered by price situations. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital June 
30, 1939, $5.8 million; cash, $2.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
18.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $18.95 a share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing paid on capital stock of pred- 
ecessor company since 1920. Initial dividend of 60 cents paid 
on new stock in June, 1937. Nothing since. 

Outlook: Though progress has been made in branching out 
into other chemical fields, bulk of income is still derived from 
the highly unstable fertilizer business. Since cotton growers 
comprise the largest single outlet, governmental crop restric- 
tions tend to curtail sales volume. 

Comment: Speculative status of the stock reflects the com- 
pany’s erratic earnings record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share...... *$0.35 *$0.72 7$0.36 $1.13 $0.17 D$0.54 
Calendar year: 
Dividends paid ....... None None None 0.60 None tNone 
Hi 12% 11% 17% % 


a to the 1935 reorganization. +Six months ended June 30. tTo September 


Grand Union Company 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 oe arnings and Price Range (GUX) 


20 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire con- {45 oes 
trol of several large retail grocery chains, 10 } 
the oldest of which was organized in 1872. 5 


Office: Woolworth Building, New York City. 0 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 
Preferred, 2,677; common, 2,943. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... ++ ++sNone $2 
*Preference $3 cum, 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 
159,550 shs 
Common téi 289,617 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


*Redeemable at $60 a share; convertible into 1% shares of common. 


Business: Operates 502 chain grocery stores in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states and an extensive wagon route 
system. Markets complete line of foodstuffs. 

Management: Ability to compete successfully unproved. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1938, $3.6 million; cash, $950,021. Working capital ratio: 
4.8-to-1. Book value of preference stock, $33.76 per share; 
common stock, nil. 

Dividend Record: Preference payments made regularly from 
issuance through March 1, 1935, then reduced. Arrears amounted 
to $6.62 a share September 1, 1939. Nothing on common. 

Outlook: Substantial progress in meeting competion must 
be made before a satisfactory profit basis is attained. 

Comment: Preferred dividend arrears place common stock 
in weak statistical position; eventual recapitalization indicated. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended approximately 


Last Week in March - June September December Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.38 D$0.06 D$0.02 D$0.01 D$0.47 105%— 3% 
0.0 D 0.07 D 0.13 D 0.38 D 0.57 8%— 4 
D 0.38 D 0.28 D 0.20 D 0.17 D 1.03 — 2% 
D 0.23 D 0.2 D 0.09 D 0.08 D 0.60 6%— 3% 
D 0.16 D 0.10 D 0.08 D 0.08 D 0.42 554— 1% 
D 0.3 D 0.20 D 0.15 D 0.06 D 0.78 2%— 1 
D 0.19 D 0.06 *1%— % 


*To September 13, 1939. 


The Maytag Company 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 » Earnings and Price Range = 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor 20 PRICE RANGE TT 
to company originally founded in 1893. 15 
Office: Newton, Iowa. Annual meeting: 10 
Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 5 
holders (May 1, 1939): First preferred, 996; 0 $2 
second preference, 2,738; common, about 3,083. Ss $1 
*First preferred stoc! 1 
cum. (no par)............ 37,990 shs $2 
+Preference stock, $3 cum. 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 1938 
$284,200 shs 
Common stock (no par)....... 1,617,921 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. fCallable at $55 per share. tAs of April 30, 1939. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of electric and gasoline- 
driven washing machines and electric ironers. Sales are main- 
ly through independent dealers and distributors. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $5.3 million; cash, $982,031; marketable securities, $2.8 
million. Working capital ratio: 9.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, 24 cents per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on $6 preferred (issued 
1928) except 1932-3; arrears cleared 1934. On $3 preferred 
(issued 1928) regular payments 1928-32 and since clearance of 
arrears in 1935-6. Old common, paid 1925-8. Present common, 
no payments except 1928-30, 1936-7. 

Outlook: Increasing competition and the trend toward lower 
prices have sharply reduced profit margins in the washing 
machine industry, limiting possibilities for the future. 

Comment: Progressive retirement of preferred and prefer- 
ence shares helps maintain their status as income producers. 
The common is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE OF 


ear’s 
=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total nn Price Range 
D$0.21 D$0.15 D$0.18 D$0.68 . D$1.22 None 6 —1 
D0.25 D 0.08 0.18 0.14 D 0.01 None —8& 
0.10 0.17 0.07 0.12 0.46 None 8%— 4% 
Seer 0.16 0.22 0.25 0.22 0.85 None 20 — 5% 
0.18 0.30 0.37 0.18 1.03 $0.50 21%—13% 
SEE 6.21 0.26 0 0.05 0.7 0.50 154%— 4% 
ae D011 D017 D 0.02 0.05 D 0.25 None 1h 3% 
are 0.07 D 0.06 os None 6%— 3% 


° 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN 


REVISION FOR 


NEXT WEEK 


Columbian Carbon 
General Bronze 
Granite City Steel 


Allis-Chalmers 
American Commercial Alcohol 
American Home Products 


Phillips Petroleum 
Silver King Mines 


Vanadium Corporation 


Newberry (J. J.) 
North American Aviation 
Phillips-Jones 


National Tea Company 


United Drug, Incorporated 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 |g. Earnings and Price Range (NTY) 


incorporated: 1902, Illinois, as successor to 40 

a business founded 1899. Office: 1000 Crosby 30 ice wana 

Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 20 

March 21. Number of stockholders (Feb- 10 

ruary 24, 1939): Preferred, 617; common, 0 =| 

5,561. EARNED PER SHARE $2 

Capitalization: $513,750 0 

; t cum. 

Common stock (no par)......... 628,250 shs 1931 '32 ‘33 '34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 1938 

redemption at $10 per share 
Business: A grocery chain operating around 1,082 units (of 


which 470 are combination markets) with about two-thirds 
of stores located in the Chicago area; next largest concentra- 
tion is in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Management: Making some progress. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $3 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value, $15.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred from 1929 
up to November, 1937. Payments omitted February, 1938. 
Common payments 1920-1937; none since. 

Outlook: Although operating results should continue to 
show the beneficial effects of changes in management policies, 
competitive conditions and other factors indicate that the reat- 
tainment of a satisfactory earnings basis will be a slow process. 

Comment: The stocks are in a much more speculative posi- 
tion than the average chain store equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECCRD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Periods 12 wks. 12 wks. 16 wks. 12 wks. Year's Divi- 

ended: Mar. 25 June 17 Oct. 7 Dec. 31 Total dends vice Range 
$0.20 $0.12 $0.31 $0.67 $1.30 $0.70 0%— 3% 
1933 0.51 0.82 0.13 0.24 1.70 0.60 27 — 6% 
0.11 0.20 0.11 0.20 0.62 0.60 18%— 9 
ee 0.16 0.15 D 0.26 0.33 0.38 0.60 11%— 8 
ae D 06.07 0.04 0.19 0.07 0.23 0.60 12%— 7 
. 0.1 D 0.19 D 1.39 D 0.86 D 2.30 0.30 2%4— 
Ree D 0.36 D 0.31 D 0.75 D 0.29 D 1.71 None 4%— 2 
D 0.21 D 0.42 *“None * 4%— 2 


September 13, 1939. 


Pure Oil Company 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 


Incorporated: 1914, Ohio; present title 20 


: Earnings and Price Range (PY) 
adopted 1920. General offices: 85 East Wacker 15 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. New York office, 420 10 


Lexington Ave. Annual meeting second Sat- 5 


urday in April. Number of stockholders 0 $3 


(December 31, 1938): 5% preferred, 3,888; EARNED PER SHARE $2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE by 


PRICE RANGE 


5%% preferred, 6; 6% preferred, 7,212; 
common, 29,033. 


earnings and Price Range (UND) 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 20 
incorporated: 1933, Delaware, business was 15 


PRICE RANGE 


originally established 1902. Executive office: 10 | 

43 Leon Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meet- 5 = 

ing: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of t+) 

stockholders (February 21, 1939): 19,349. 93 

Capitalization: *Funded debt. ety 445,100 $2 

Capital stock $5 par..........1,3% 351,602 shs $1 

*Subsidiary funded debt. 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 "35 °36 °37 1938 


Business: An independent unit since dissolution of Drug, 
Inc., in 1933, company is one of the largest manufacturers of 
drugs and allied products, producing more than 7,000 different 
items. Distribution is made through its 600 “Liggett” stores 
and through about 11,000 “Rexall” dealers. 

Management: Under direction of Louis K. Liggett. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $25.1 million; cash and equivalent, $8 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value, $4.93. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend after company’s segrega- 
tion from Drug, Inc., paid October 1, 1936. None since 1937. 

Outlook: The expected benefits from the store moderniza- 
tion program and maintenance of the company’s strong trade 
position suggest a return to a more satisfactory earnings basis. 

Comment: Despite the fact that the shares represent a com- 
mitment in one of the outstanding drug merchandising units, 
the earnings and dividend record of recent years places the 
equity in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


r’s 
= gates: Mar. 31 June 30 .Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.31 $0.12 aD$0.03 b$0.39 $0.79 None 18%— 9% 
0.16 0.09 ec 0.05 e 0.54 0.84 None 13%— 8% 
f 0.29 0.20 g 0.12 0.24 0.85 $0.75 16%—10% 
.43 0.35 0.10 0.29 0.97 0.50 — 5 
D0.24 =D 0.23 0.05 0.80 0.38 None 7%— 4% 
0.04 D 0.18 *None 4% 


ae including non-recurring profits from sale of investments as follows: 


a—$0.38; 
$0.15; c—$0.05; e—$0.20; f—$0.66; g—$0.01. *To September 13, 1939. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Data revised to September 13, 1939 asearnings and Price Range (WP) 


Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, to succeed 100 
company of the same name incorporated in 75 
1916 in Virginia. Office: Harrison, N. J. 50 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. 25 
Number of stockholders (February 18, 1939): 0 


5,591 EARNED PER SHARE $5 


*+Preferred stock 4 conv..... ° shs 5 
*tPreferred stock 4% % 72531 shs DEFICIT FER SHARE 


PRICE RANGE 


1 
Capitalization: *Funded debt.......... None 1 *§Preferred stock ‘“‘A’’ 7%...... 6,274 shs 1931 ‘32 '33 °34 °35 °36 ‘37 1938 1 
Preferred stock 5% cum....... 442,434 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 *§Preferred stock ‘‘B’’ 6%...... 9,049 shs 
tPreferred stock cum... 154 shs 264,391 shs 
§Preferred stock 6% cum....... 278,831 shs 
Common stock (no par). veeveses 3,982,031 shs *$100 par. +Redeemable at $100 per share and dividends. Convertible on or before 


~*Outstanding money obligations, $2,455,686. 7Callable at $105 ($100 par), 
convertible into 4% shares of common through October 1, 1940; thereafter into 4 shares 
through October 1, 1942; thereafter into 3% shares through October 1, 1947. tNot 
callahle ($100 par); convertible into 6% preferred share for share. §Cailable at $110 
($100 par). 

Business: One of the completely integrated and more im- 
portant units in the oil industry. Crude oil reserves, estimated 
at between 400 and 500 million barrels, are concentrated chiefly 
in eastern Texas and southeastern Illinois. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $19.8 million; cash, $7.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $17.01 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears eliminated by recapitali- 
zation in 1936; regular payments thereafter.. Varying distribu- 
tions on common, 1914-1930; paid 25 cents in 1937; none since. 

Outlook: Trend of company’s earnings is essentially related 
to general conditions in the oil industry. 

Comment: Preferreds rank as “businessman’s investments”; 
common is a representative oil equity, but is rather speculative 
because of the important degree of leverage. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share......... D$0.97 $2.00 $1.62 $2.15 $0.38 ‘“a4s 

Dividends paid ......... None None None 0.25 None tNone 
Price Range: 

14% 17 24% 134 711 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of earh period. +To September 13, 1939. 


31 


Sept. 1, 1940 into 2 shares of common. tRedeemable at $105 per share and dividends. 
§Shares yet to be exchanged under recapitalization plan. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of machinery. Products 
include pumps of all kinds, air and gas compressors, air-con- 
ditioning equipment and Diesel and gas engines. Demand comes 
principally from railroad, utility, oil and chemical fields. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $7.7 million; cash, $834,859. Working capital 
ratio: 2.4-to- 1. Book value ‘of common, $18.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred arrears cleared 
(except as to remaining preferred “A” and “B” shares) 
through recapitalization in 1937. Dividends on new preferreds 
omitted December, 1938. None on common since 1922. 

Outlook: Products are importantly diversified but sales and 
earnings depend upon activity in the capital goods industry. 

Comment: All issues are speculations on trends of activity 
in the “heavy” industries; common has a strong leverage factor. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. i Year’s Total a a 
D 7.07 39% 3 
7 7 D 6.68 31%—13% 
7 7 D 2.88 25%—11% 
$0.29 D$0.27 D$0.92 D$1.46 D 2.36 
D 1.43 D 0.17 $23%—1014 


*Earnings adjusted to give effect to complete exchange of stock under recapitalization 
plan declared operative October 7, 1937. tTo September 13, 1939. 
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k Week Ended ———— Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Carloadings 
Miscellaneous: 1939 1938 Eastern Distrjct 1938 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 26,865 24,240 17.485 Baltimore @ ... 53,587 51,796 46,683 
{Electrical Output (K. W.H.). 2,290 2,357 2,048 Chesapeake OE a 37,200 35.946 31.808 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap. cs 70.2 58.6 45.3 Delaware & Hudson............ 11,953 11,772 11.036 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 667,409 717,500 568,707 en Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,589 15,063 15,484 
*7Crude Oi] Output (bbls.)...... 3,229 2,283 3,207 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,535 19,703 18,364 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 72,244 73,194 70,399 80.311 75,153 69,068 
7Gas & Fvel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 153,792 154,250 Bscee now York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,555 15.156 13.968 
Sept.2 Aug. 26 Sept. 3 one? 3 
an earings, utsi e é k i coe . sve 
“‘Bitum. {Coal Output (tons) 1.350 1,283 1.156 Western Maryland,............ 8,968 8,826 7.974 V 
Sotton ill Activity Index.... Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l da i §5. 84.0 77.6 si 
r *Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of inois Central ..............-. 32,625 29 30,208 
#Journal o ommerce. comparable. Oard AIP LINC... “09 
“ Southern Ry. System.......... 34,449 33,065 32.601 
Commodity Prices: Sept. 12 Sept. 5 Sept. 13 N 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (ver ton). . $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Noethwent District 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 7.75 16.75 15.25 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,408 5,278 5.148 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. O12 0.12% 0.10% Chicago, Milwaukee, St, Paul & a any 
0.0550 0.0525 0.0490 Pacific... 29,450 28,911 27,326 
0.0664 0.0614 0.0514 Chicago & Northwestern....... 38.293 36,516 34,522 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.2400 0.2400 0.1605 Great Northern ............... 24,886 25,309 21,093 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.).. 0.15 0.13% 0.11% 14,787 14,440 © 13,379 
xyasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0. -08 0.09% 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 % 1.16% Central West District 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.00% 0.99% 0.80% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 25,828 24,444 24,520 
0.73% 0.70 0.68 3% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 23,403 22,319 22.562 
ID.) 1.0370 0.0375 0.0292 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 21,043 19,759 20,887 
F d IR R 5.078 iH 4,573 
> enver & Rio Grande estern 6,83: ol 6,421 
eserve eports Southern Pacific Svstem....... 41,778 38,670 39,204 
ota 6 Kansas City Southern.......... 5 5 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 10,731 10,851 9,447 Missouri Pacific .............. 23,070 21,266 21.157 
.. Investmerts, Except Govt. Bonds 3,353 3,382 3,154 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 11.735 10.412 11,230 
= Total Net Demand Deposits.... 18,040 18,096 15.267 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4.520 4.266 4.598 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,235 5,247 5.217 Texas & Pacific. 7294 7.133 7655 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 499 467 544 

: ; Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
643 2.448 2.592 conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
7 Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2.64 , “ indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation.... 7,261 7,141 6.579 . Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly —SEPTEMBER— Monthly JULY—— 
U. 8S. Govt. Debt...... *$40, 903 *$37,636 Short Sal I ... 481,599 833,663 
on agazines... Subsidies ..... 
Women's Magazines. 626,589 $82,851 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Air Transport: 
tshipbulldine _ AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 917 1,038 
Number of Vessels... 154 119 Automobile Factory 
Total tonnage ....... 639,115 477,205 Sales (U. S. & Can.): 
Cars and Trucks...... 218,420 189,402 
——AUGUST—— #Department Stores: 
ties *$25.4 $127.0 Sales Index ......... 86 83 
M ine A t 5 
Nat'l weeklies (lines) 493,252 435,358 
tRail Equipment Orders: Total. No. Am. one? 328, oe 286,796 
Locomotives ........ 5 18 Boots & Shoes (pairs) . *30.7 
Freight Cars ........ 360 303 Copper, Refined (lbs. ) : 
wS ales) : J 7,782 
U. S. Mill Takings.. 33,095 38,504 1939 on 490,419 523,196 
Imports from Japan.. 32,407 35,946 Coal Production (tons) : 
In Storage .......... 25,060 39,747 Bituminous ......... *29.5 *23.4 
Pig Iron Activity: Anthracite .......... *2.9 *2.6 
? Productions (tons)... *2.66 *1.49 ae Cotton (thousands of bales) : 
Steel Output: opengl Consumption ........ 521 448 
Total (grosstons).... *3.76 *2.54 12,483 10,909 
Structural (tons)..... 1,895 550 he Pe Crude Rubber (long tons) : 
Zinc, Slab (tons): 36,739 22,918 
Production ......... 40,960 32,296 Consumption ........ 43,880 34,219 
Shipments .......... 49,928 36,507 1938 IA 227,230 323,185 
Stocks on Hand..... 122,814 141,997 ~~ Consmuption 
Radio Sales 116.1 92.7 
*3.31 *2.94 Electrical Equipment: 
“B.S *2.34 *1.42 Refrigerators ........ 152,726 82,825 
Shipmenis ae 8,725 6,796 Washing Machines... 104,817 57,842 
; tFood in Storage: Tire Shipments (units). “8.1 *5.8 
Butter .(Ibs.)........ *165.1 *173.3 | §Variety Chain Sales... *$237.3 *$218.5 
Cheese (lbs.)........ *119.3 *134.4 y Air-Conditioning Orders *$5.41 *$3.68 
Eges (cases ......... *11.1 *10.3 Hosiery Shipments: 
7 SX eae *139.9 *123.7 All Types (doz. pairs) *9.48 *8.54 
Meat, All Kinds (lbs.) *559.3 *447.9 1959 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 = JAN. + july Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 4 {Truck Loadings: 
Poultry (Ibs.) ...... *65.1 *52.6 Ne 1939 ' Freight (tons) ...... 766,497 629,495 
> Fruits (lbs.)........ *130.6 *152.9 +_JUN :. Fertilizer Tag Sales 
Vegetables (lbs.).... *63.0 *45.8 406% 51,633 59,000 
*000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
piled by Merrill Lynch & Co. #Adjusted for season variations. {American Trucking Association (214 carriers in 88 states). 
“i Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1939 heated RRs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. = 
t. 
§ 148.32 29.42 23.98 49.04 2,597,080 928 426 306 196 32 22 86.90 $38, 550,000 ee 
8 150.04 30.40 23.85 49.71 3,511,940 934 611 180 143 93 20 87.82 070,000 me 
’ 9 150.91 30.51 23.68 49.91 1,555,390 845 428 242 175 78 10 87.89 19° 950,000 ait 
11 155.12 31.30 23.49 51.08 4,678,640 981 605 260 116 193 34 88.14 34,440,000 me \ 
12 155.92 32.85 24.08 51.89 4,168,560 986 415 374 197 120 30 88.26 22,020,000 ey 
13 154.10 32.57 24.30 51.43 3,761,340 976 415 411 150 92 19 88.25 16,480,000 .13 


+ 


